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PREFACE. 


HAVE prepared these Notes to meet the requirements of 

the different University Examinations, but they will be found 
suílicient for any Examination on Hamlet. They are published 
without a text, because I have found this form most convenient 
both for Preparation and for Class Teaching. 

The Erymoxoarcat part of these Notes is the most important ; 
no word of real value has been overlooked, and I have verified 
every derivation by a reference to Skeat. But there are other 
special features which will be sought for in vain in any other 
single work. I would call particular attention to the short 
summary of the play given scene by scene, and to the Scansion, 
Grammatical Notes, and other appendices. The Notes as n whole 
will be found to contain all the outside information a student re- 
quires for the proper understanding of this Play. I have tried 
to remember that the time and the powers of our pupils are 
limited; that the first requisite is to know and thoroughly under- 
stand the text, studying the play as an illustrious extract from 
our great Library of English Literature; that then come ques- 
tions of grammar, derivation, and literary environment; and 
lastly I have not lost sight of how the whole subject is likely 
to be looked at from an Examiner's point of view. 

Without Professor Skeat's Dictionary, Dr. Abbott's Shake- 
spearian Grammar, aud Dr. Morris's Outlines of English Acci- 
dence, these Notes would have lost much of whatever value they 
may be found to possess. 


Tuos. Durr Barnett. 
Brighton, June, 1889. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. The Tragedy of Hamlet belongs to Shakespeare's Third 
Period, a period including Julius Cæsar, Macbeth, King Lear, 
Othello, Antony and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus. In the First 
Folio, that of 1623, Hamlet follows Macbeth; but we know that 
it preceded that play by several years. Macbeth is a play of 
Action, Hamlet is a Character-Play. We are interested not by 
_ the unfolding of the plot, but by the wonderful development of 
character. So much matter is contained in this play and so 
much has been written upon it, that a complete study of Hamlet 
would be in itself a liberal education. 

2. There are several allusions in this play to “the man Julius 
Cæsar”; and even the ordinary reader must’ be struck by the 
many resemblances and contrasts depicted between the characters 
of Hamlet and Brutus. Both are students; both are given to 
reading and reflection; to both “ the times are out of joint," and 
both feel impelled by forces without and within to try to * put 
it right.” Brutus deliberates, pauses, reasons, but having done 
so, he makes up his mind and acts a resolute part. Hamlet too 
pauses, reasons, reflects, weighs all arguments for and against, 
forms a resolution, but invariably puts off its performance. 
Hamlet is quick to resolve, but slow to act, Brutus is slow to 
resolve, but quick to act. Both have presentiments of coming 
calamity, both have visitations from the unseen world. Before 
the battle of Philippi Brutus was “sick of many griefs,” and felt his 
“hour was come.” Before his fencing match Hamlet says to 
Horatio “ But thou wouldst not think how ill all's here about my 
heart.” Hamlet had but one friend who was true to him; 
Brutus could make the proud boast, 


“Tn all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me.” 


Hamlet was unfortunate in his choice of the woman he loved; 
Brutus was supremely blest in the woman he married. Had 
Ophelia been firm and constant, like Brutus’ Portia, she might 
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have shared in his plans, and spurred him on to their perform- 
ance. But though loving and lovable, she was too like 
Hamlet himself, weak and wavering, and she too easily and fatally 
allowed herself to be made a mere puppet in the hands of her 
foolish father, and the cunning king. We pity Hamlet and 
Ophelia, we reverence Brutus and Portia. 

3. Hamlet reminds us also of Richard IT. Both have the same 
weak will, the same unpacking of their hearts with words, the 
same philosophical dreaminess, and utter want of resolute action, 
and they both form two remarkable contrasts to Shakespeare's 
Man of Action, Henry V., a contrast as great as that between 
Mirth and Melancholy. 

4. Melancholy seems to have been a tendency characteristic 
of Shakespeare's time, and he has given us two examples of it. 
The one is the affected, obtrusive melancholy of the Jaques of 
As You Like It, and the other is the real, overshadowing 
melancholy of the Hamlet of our Play. The causes of this 
melancholy are not far to seek. The Englishmen of the six- 
teenth century were in a transition period between the active 
bustling life of the camp, and field-sports, and that of the seden- 
tary student life, to which the new Revival of Learning was 
calling them. Their ancestors had made for themselves names 
in war on sea and land, they had had no outlet but in bodily 
activity for their energies, and now the attractions of study and 
literature were calling upon them, and calling loudly, to renounce 
this bodily activity for mental exercise. A few, like Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Sir Philip Sidney, knew how to reconcile the two. 
But as we see in some of Herbert's poems, and in DBurton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy, there were many to whom this recon- 
ciliation was unknown. Shakespeare with his keen eye doubt- 
less saw something of this struggle. And where could he give a 
better instance of it than in the descendant of the old Norse 
Vikings, a man who had given.up bodily activity for mental 
exercise? As he saysof himself, “ I have of late—but wherefore 
T know not,—lost all my mirth, foregone all custom of exercise.” 
And again :— i 

“ How weary, stale, flat, and u 
Seem to me all the uses of this 
This divorce between thought and 
choly of Shakespeare's time, and ce 
Hamlet's unhappiness, and justifies 


nprofitable, 

world.” 

action explains the melan- 
rtainly it was one cause of 
Ophelia’s description of him : 


j 
i 
Ü 
it 
j 
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“O, what a noble mind is here o'erthrown ! 

The courtier's, soldier’s, scholar's eye, tongue, sword ; 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers, quite, quite down." 


5. Hamlet is not an historical play in any sense of the word, 
for though it has for its hero an historical character, yet there is 
hardly one authentie historie action in it from beginning to end. 
But even if the incidents of the play were authentic, the play 
would not necessarily be what is called an historical play. In 
Coriolanus and in Julius Cæsar we have some real historic in- 
cidents ; in Macbeth, Othello, and Lear we have historical charac- 
ters ; but these plays, like Hamlet, are tragedies. 

6. What is the dividing line between Shakespeare’s historical 
plays and his tragedies ? The simplest answer is given by bor- 
rowing two words from psychology, and using them in their 
scientific sense. The historical plays are objective, ihe 
tragedies are Subjective. In the first we have the hero's 
dealings with his fellow-men brought vividly before us, the plot 
(if there is any) turns upon success or failure in the attainment 
of some practical end; from King John to Henry V. we have 
a series of English kines; studied with regard to the elements 
which lead to failure and success in the endeavour after perfect 
kingship and the mastery over one's fellow-men. The 
tragedies from Hamlet to Timon of Athens are a series of 
studies, with regard to the elements which lead to failure and 
suecess in the endeavour after perfect manhood and the 
mastery over human passions. In the first the problem is 
how a crowned king is to save his crown, in the second how a 
king, or a man worthy of being counted as a king among men, is 
to save his own soul. In short, the failure or success of the 
historical play is temporal, but of the tragedy it is 
Spiritual. 

7. We have said that Hamlet is a Tragedy. A Tragedy is a 
work of poetical art, dealing with human spirits which have 
elements of greatness about them. It deals with the ruin or 
restoration of human souls, They are displayed under circum- 
stances whieh bring out their nobility, but also tempt their 
weakness. This weakness eventually gains the upper hand, and 
inevitably leads to the death of the body and the final catastrophe. 
For this purpose the dramatist chooses his own surroundings. 
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o 
He sets his hero in a world of the poet's own creation, where all 
his faculties have free scope ; he takes no notice of circumstances 
which have no bearing on the development of the plot or character, 
and it is only from a study of the tragedy itself that we can form 
a proper estimate of the particular weakness in the hero which 
leads to thé tragic close. . 

8, In analysing the character of Hamlet, the first question that 
meets us is—was Hamlet mad? In the first place Shakespeare, 
was pre-eminently a man of vigorous common sense, and what 
purpose conld be served by depicting the acts and recording 
the words of à madman? And what a satire on human greatness 
it would have been to have put some of the sublimest thoughts 
expressed in the loftiest language into the mouth of a madman ? 
But let us examine the play itself. It is true that the aged 
Polonius, that “ wretched, rash, intruding fool," believed him to 
be mad, although even he is bound to add “ there's method in't; " 
it is true also that his daughter Ophelia seems to share her father's 
opinion; but we must remember that their theory of the cause 
was unfounded, and having formed a false theory, they looked 
at Hamlet's actions through a distorted medium. Claudius, who 
was a better judge than either of them, says :— 


“Tove! his affections do not that way tend, 

Nor what he spake, though it lacked form a little, 

Was not like madness. There’s something in his soul, 
Oer which his melancholy sits on brood.” 


The kings conscience told him what that something was; 
and afterwards when the play scene confirmed his suspicions he 
took advantage of the general opinion of Hamlet's madness 
to excuse his banishment to England, a measure upon which he 
had determined long before Hamlet killed Polonius. But it may 
be asked how did this general opinion of the court as to 
Hamlet's madness arise ? The answer is that Hamlet, in pursuance 
of his plans, “ put an antic disposition on." Did he not make 
Horatio and Marcellus swear never to tell what they had seen ? 


“ Never, so help you mere: 
How strange or odd soe’er I bear pity ve 


As I perchance hereafter shall thi 
To put an antic disposition a "d 


When in the scene with his mother, Hamlet bids her look 


the scene at the 
ghost (which is visible only to him) and the queen says :— 
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* This bodiless creation, ecstasy 
Is very cunning in,” 


he replies :— 


“ Ecstasy ! 
My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful musie: it is not madness 
That I have uttered: bring me to the test, 
And I the matter will re-word ; which madness 
Would gambol from.” 


And again, in the same interview, he says :— 


* Let not the bloat king. .... 

Make you ravel all this matter out, 

That l essentially am not in madness, 
But mad in craft.” 


It is true that before the fencing-match, Hamlet excuses the 
wrongs he has done Laertes, on the ground of his madness. But 
this may only be in accordance with his desire to conceal his plans 
under that convenient mask. Besides, a little earlier, in the same 
scene, he had confessed to Horatio his intention of apologizing to 
Laertes, and adds : — 


But, sure, the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a towering passion.” 


g. The next question is what is the moral weakness in 
the character of Hamlet which brings about the final catastrophe. 
This is a question which has interested some of the greatest 
intellects ever since Shakespeare’s time. The answer, whatever 
it is, must be found in the play itself, and, when found, it must 
reconcile all apparent inconsistencies and discordant elements of 
the play. The answer that seems to us to do this most com- 
pletely is that Hamlet’s moral weakness was weakness of Will— 
Irresolution—a complete divorce between thought and action. 

IO. Hamlet is a scholar, a deep student, and a prince of refined 
tastes, a patron of the Arts, a courteous gentleman, a man of 
great moral rectitude, with a natural sobriety of temperament, 
bordering on babitual melancholy. At the opening of the play 
this melancholy is accentuated by his father's sudden death; and 
his mother's sudden marriage to that father's brother. His own 
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loss of the throne seems to trouble him but nie i It is aid 
dent that Hamlet was a most loving son, and wou d vd any el 
have felt his father's loss deeply, but when to this was eee er 
his mother's fall, Hamlet's grief became visible to all Vae b. 
Then comes the ghost to horrify him with the revelation, 
mother had married his father’s murderer. On Hamlet is ce 
the duty of revenging this murdered father. But it is Hh eid 
too heavy for him. He sees clearly that he cannot shirk this 

n but his will is too weak to carry it out. 
hl eem to his revenge by Heaven and Hell," i Ex- 
amples gross (large) as earth exorted him,” * All occasions did 
inform against him, to spur his dull revenge." ; 

And yet “he unpacks his heart with words,” he “ peaks like 
Jolm-a-dreams, unpregnant of his cause.” And why? There 
never was a clearer intellect than his. He sees his duty clearly, 
but he puts off the execution of it. The ghost he has seen “ may 
be a devil,” “and the devil hath power to assume a pleasing 
shape,” so he hesitates and contemplates suicide. But his clear 
intellect and his high morality, show him that he cannot thus 
“shuflle off" his responsibilities. So he lays a trap for the king; 
he proves him guilty, but still he does nothing. In conse- 
quence of his irresolution, Ophelia, Polonius, Laertes and the 
Queen, meet with death. When Laertes comes back from Paris 
and with the rabble at his back bursts into the Palace to be 
revenged for his father's death, the poet shows us how easily 
Hamlet, had he been a man of action, could have done his duiy. 
That Hamlet had courage, and nerve, is shown by his getting 
hold of the king's commission from his two attendants, and his 
boarding the pirate vessel. 

II. And yet Hamlet's weakness shows where his great strength 
lay. He would have been greater if he had been less great. 
He was strong in his avoidance of even the appearance of 
evil. He wanted to justify his action to his own high moral 
sense. He brings his every aetion for trial before the court of 
his exalted spiritual nature. He judges himself so severely and 
conscientiously that we would be willing to submit our own 
cases to his decision. We fecl that he would weigh all the pros 
and the cons, and we cannot but feel that his judgment, if it 
erred at all, would err on the side of mercy, that the same 
tongue that so mercilessly lashes himself, would deal more 
gently with his fellows. ““ Use every man after his deserts, 


——— € 
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and who would escape whipping?” This is perhaps why we 
feel such sympathy with Hamlet. He is so intensely human. 
lle impresses us as being almost the perfect man. To 
slightly vary his own words, 


** He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.” 


12. Hamlet's weakness was a too great cultivation of mind 
and heart, living too much in books, and works of imagination, 
standing aside too much from the strong currents of the world's 
hate and sympathies, a too great indulgence in his own great 
heart-grief, when action was wanted, and seeking refuge from 
the duty that lay to his hand, in an ideal world of perfect 
conduct. His last words are characteristic: —“ The rest is 
silence" To him this silence would be a haven of rest—a 
relief to his action-wearied soul—no more need now of Resolu- 
tion—infinite leisure for probing ethical questions and solving 
intelleetual problems. There would be no need in that silence 
of eternity for even translating his thoughts into words. Hamlet 
in death nobly ntoned for his life. Death came suddenly upon 
him, but left him time for Redemption. Like a giant he awoke 
to action. In the performance of duty he died, and 


**'The soldier's music, and the rites of war 
Speak loudly for him." 


The most filial of sons, the lover whose love was greater than 
that of *forty-thousand brothers,” the student, the man of 
kindly nature, and gentle heart, *'The glass of fashion and the 
mould of form," is borne off amidst the booming of cannon, and 
the sound of martial music, as if, like one of his own Viking 
'ancestors, he had died in the very shock of battle. And in 
spite of all criticism, did not Hamlet's death justify his life? 
The man who believed that “ There's special providence in the 
fall of a sparrow,” that “a man's life's no more than to say one,” 
and whose fixed opinion of death was, "ihe readiness is all," 
found his opportunity of doing his duty, at last, by the interposi- 
tion of Providence. It seemed to come by “special providence,” 
and not in any of the ways he had planned; it almost seems to 
us to have come in such a way as to justify his loving heart and 
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mighty intellect, in such a way as to justify his long waiting, 
and the whole play might be summed up in his own noble words, 


* And that should learn us, 
"There's a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


DATE OF THE PLAY. 


The evidence for the date of any of Shakespeare’s plays may 
be thus classified :— 

I. Extrinsic. 

1. Entry in the Registers of the Stationers’ Company (a). 
2. The publication in folios or quartos or both (b). 
3. Allusions to the play in contemporary literature (c). 

II. Intrinsic. 

4. Allusions in the play to past or to contemporary 
events (d). 

5. A critical examination of the style and temper of 
the play (e). 

(a). This play was entered by James Robertes in the 
Register of the Stationers’ Company, on the 26th of July, 1602. 
It is entitled “A booke, called the Revenge of Hamlett Prince 
Denmarke, as yt was latelie Acted by the Lord Chamberleyne 
his servantes.” 

(b). It was printed in Quarto (the First), in 1603. This 
text is very imperfect and seems to have been unauthorized. 
James Robertes who entered the book seems to have transferred 
his responsibility to N (icholas) L(ing) and John Tundell. 

A Second Quarto was published in 1604 for N (icholas) 
L(ing) by J(ames) R(obertes). From the title page of the 
First Quarto we learn that the play had been acted at the two 
universities and that it was written by Wi 
Polonius and his servant Reynaldo are e 
Montano respectively. 

Quartos were also published in 1605, 1611, and 1687. 


The First Folio was printed in 1623 by Shakespeare's 
fellow actors Heminge and Condell. s 
(c). ‘There is no mention of Hamlet as a play k 1 
: : a play of Shakespeare's 
in the Palladis Tamia, or Treasur of Wit, publis "ranci 
Nun es y 1t, published by F'rancis 


lliam Shakespeare. 
alled Corambis and 


pn c 


— 
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We may therefore safely conclude that this play was not then 
written as the entry in the Stationers’ Company says “as yt was 
lately acted," and as this seems to point to a new play we 
cannot be far wrong in assuming that the play was written in 
1602. This play as published in the First Quarto of 1603 is 
evidently a first sketch and was thoroughly revised before the 
publication of the Second Quarto of 1604, This Second 
Quarto with the First Folio of 1623, gives the text of. Hamlet 
practically as we have it now. 

` (d). There is an allusion in the Hamlet of thé Second Quarto 
(1604), but not in that of 1603, to “the inhibition of the 
players" on account of *the late innouasion " but we have no 
means of determining when that “ inhibition" took place. 

(e). The evidence under this head independent of the date- 
would lead us to place this Tragedy in Shakespeare's Third 
Period, the Period of Julius Cæsar, Othello, Macbeth and 
Coriolanus. 


SOURCE OF THE PLAY. 


The story of Hamlet in its original form is an old Danish 
Saga, and is found in the History of Saxo Grammaticus, who 
wrote somewhere about the end of the twelfth century. François 
de Belleforest has incorporated a translation of this History into 
French in his Histoires Tragiques, published.at Paris in 1570. 
He represents it as a tale showing * Avec quelle ruse Amleth, 
qui depuis fut roy de Dannemarcke, vengea la mort de son père 
Horvendille, occis par Fengon són Frère; et autre occurrence de 
son Histoire." 

This book was translated into English as the Hystorie of 

' Hamblet, and printed at London for ‘Thomas Pauier by Richard 
Bradocke. From the Diary of Henslowe the actor, we learn 
that a play called Hamlet was acted at Newington Butts on the 
9th of June, 1594. 

There is no doubt that Shakespeare's play as entered in 
1602 and published in 1603, is founded upon this earlier play. 
It was very much altered and enlarged in the Quarto of 1604. 
'The edition of 1603 contained thirty-two leaves, and that of 1604 
contained fifty, exclusive of the title. This copy of 1604 is the 
Hamlet of Shakespeare as we now have it. 
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In comparing the Quartos of 1603 and 1604 we may observe: 

1. The Ist Scene of Act I. is substantially the same in the 

two plays, except that the dialogue is somewhat ex- 
panded in the Second Quarto. 

2. The 2nd Scene has the speeches very imperfectly given 
in the First Quarto; Hamlet's Soliloquy is very much 
mutilated, as if written from memory ; but the inter- 
view with Horatio is almost verbatim in the two Quartos. 

3. In the 3rd and 4th Scenes there is a close resemblance ; 
the address to the Ghost is nearly verbatim the same, 
as also the following dialogue. 

4. In the Sth Scene the dialogue is slightly altered in 
order; the soliloquy after the Ghost's disappearance is 
very imperfect in the First Quarto; but the interview 
with Horatio and Marcellus is very much the same in 
both. 

5. In the Ist Scene of Act II. only a line here and there 
oceurs as the text now stands; the beginning of the 
2nd Scene seems in the First Quarto to be taken 
from the original play; but the speeches of Corambis 
and Voltemar are nearly the same as those of Polonius 
and Voltimand in the Second Quarto. The conclusion 
is altered, though not much improved, and in the 
middle of it occurs the interview with Ophelia, which 
in the Second Quarto is given in Act III., Scene 1. 

6. In the First Quarto, there is hardly a trace of Shake- 
speare to be found in 1st, 3rd, and 4th Scenes of the 
Third Act. In the play-scene, Scene 2, the differences à 
are very remarkable. 

7. The Fourth Act is altogether unlike that of the Second 
Quarto. 

8. The 1st Scene of Act V.; has very little resemblance to 
that of the Second Quarto; in the 2nd Scene the 
dialogue between Hamlet and Horatio is wanting, and 
the rest of the scene is much altered. 

9. On the whole, the evidence points to the fact that in the 


First Quarto of 1603, Shakespeare had adapted an j 
earlier play but bad not revised it much beyond the jl 
Second Act. But by 1604, he had thoroughly revised, 4 
we might say had entirely re-written the play and 

given it to us as we now have it. i 
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THE UNITIES. 


In Greek tragedies we find a very strict regard paid to the 
unities of time, place, and action. 

The unity of time requires that the events represented 
shall not require more time than is occupied by the representa- 
tion of the piece. 

The unity of place requires that the scenes of the actions 
represented should not be at a greater distance than can be easily 
reached in the time of representation by the different dramatis 
persona. 

The unity of action requires that all the characters should 
be employed in leading up to the denouement, and that each of 
them and each scene should gradually lead up to it. 

The last of these is the only unity that Shakespeare, as a 
rule, is careful to observe, and it is the only one observed in this 
play. All three are observed in the Tempest. 


THE MASQUE. 


The Masque was a peculiar and exquisitely fanciful species of 
entertainment, of which Ben Jonson and Fletcher have left many 
examples, but none of them, perhaps, equal to Milton's Comus. 
Masques were chiefly used for the purpose of court representa- 
tions, and were too often made the vehicle of fulsome compli- 
ments to princesses. ‘They were combined with dancing and 
singing and elaborate stage accessories. 


FOLIOS AND QUARTOS, 


These are names given to editions of Shakespeare's plays, 
folio and quarto both referring to the size. "These quartos 
are generally single plays; this play was printed in quarto in 
1603. The first folio is a complete edition of Shakespeare's plays, 
and was published after his death in 1623. The second folio was 
published in 1633, the third in 1663, and the fourth in 1683. 

B 
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Other editions of Shakespeare are generally named after the 
editor, or in some cases after the person to whom they are dedi- 
cated. Single copies of the plays, in fac simile of the folios, can 


be bought. 


SUMMARY OF THE PLAY, SCENE BY SCENE. 


Francisco, a soldier, is standing sentinel on a platform before 
the Castle of Elsinore. His officer, Bernardo, enters to relieve 
him. “Nota mouse stirring.” Horatio, a friend of Hamlet’s, 
and Marcellus, another officet, next enter, and Francisco is dis- 
missed. The conversation turns on a Ghost which has appeared 
for several nights to both Bernardo and Marcellus. Horatio has 
come to watch with them, but expresses his disbelief in the ap- 
parition. When about to relate the story once more, the Ghost 
enters and is seen by all three. It resembles the late king. 
Horatio “ questions " it, when it vanishes. The conversation then 
turns on the warlike preparation with which Denmark resounds. 
We learn that the nephew of the King of Norway, young For- 
tinbras, whose father had been killed by the late king of Den- 
mark, is getting together troops to invade Denmark and recover 
his father's lands. ‘This brings them back to the portentous 


appearance of the ghost, and recalls the prodigies that appeared 
to the Romans 


“ A little ere the mightiest Julius fell.” 


The ghost re-enters. Horatio again addresses it, but the cock 
crows and the apparition vanishes. They break up their watch 
and determine to acquaint Prince Hamlet with what they have 
seen. (This scene skilfully smoothes away the difficulty of the 
introduction of the supernatural.) 
2 Scene IL. takes us to a room of state inside the Castle. 
There is present the King, Queen, Hamlet, Polonius, Laertes, 
en Cornelius, lords, and attendants. ‘The King tells 
T Ciclos ou ay ete) wo the soe d 
: € ssy to the King of Norway, 
to get him to stop his nephew's preparations. Then Laertes re- 
quests the King's permission to return to France. This being 
granted, the King turns to Hamlet, and inquires why “ the 
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clouds still hang” on him. The Queen reminds him that all 
that live must die, and therefore he ought not to take his father’s 
death so much to heart. Hamlet defends himself. The King 
chides him for his want of resignation to the will of heaven, and 
both he and the Queen entreat him to remain at court and not 
return * to school at Wittenberg.” Hamlet complies with their 
request, and, left to himself, indulges his grief with the soliloquy 
beginning 
** O, that this too too solid flesh would melt.” 


Horatio, Marcellus and Bernardo then enter and acquaint him 
with an aecount of the ghost they have seen. Hamlet arranges 
to watch next night with them “ twixt eleven-and twelve." This 
scene prepares us for the startling intelligence of the fifth scene. 
The sudden marriage of Hamlet's mother with the brother of her 
late husband causes us to feel with Hamlet :— 


“Tt is not nor it cannot come to good.” 


Scrne IIL—Laertes bids good-bye to his sister Ophelia and 
warns her against lending a too ready ear to the loving speches of 
Hamlet; Polonius enters and gives Laertes his blessing and some 
good advice ; advice so good, coming from such a quarter, that it 
almost looks as if Polonius was reading it from a book, or else had 
learnt it by heart. (The speech in the First Quarto is in inverted 
commas). Polonius then gives his daughter Ophelia advice as 
to her conduct with Hamlet, which she promises to obey. (The 
scene is a dramatic pause—before the storm bursts). 

Scese IV.—Brings us back to the platform of the first scene. 
The Ghost appears and Hamlet follows it in spite of the warnings 
of his friends. 

Scxxx V.—Is really a continuation of Scene IV. Hamlet and 
his father's ghost in a retired part of the same platform, have an 
interview. The Ghost informs Hamlet that he is the spirit of his 
murdered father. When asleep in his orchard, his “custom 
always of the afternoon,” his own brother, the present King 
Claudius, had poisoned him by pouring juice of hebenon in his 
ear ;— 


* O my prophetic soul, my uncle.” 


The Ghost disappears, and Hamlet makes a vow to “ remember," 
and enters his uncle's name in his "tables." Horatio and 
Marcellus then enter. Hamlet makes them take an oath of 
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secrecy as to what they had seen, but does not reveal to them 
what the ghost had said. (This scene gives us the key to Hamlet’s 
character, and accounts for his tragic end. Instead of at once 
bringing his uncle to account, he enters his name in his tables, 
and “ unpacks his heart with words.”) 

Acrt II. Scese I.—Polonius sends Reynaldo to Paris to get 
information as to how Laertes is employing his time. Ophelia 
comes in and relates a visit she has had from Lord Hamlet ; 
Polonius jumps to the conclusion that Hamlet is mad because 
Ophelia, in obedience to her father’s commands, “ did repel his 
letters, and denied his access to her." Polonius takes her away 
to inform the King and Queen of the matter. (This foolish inter- 
meddling of Polonius, as usual, leads to more harm than good, 
and finally brings about disaster). ' 

Scene IL—' Phe King and Queen are welcoming Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, two of Hamlet's school-friends, whom they 
have sent for to try and find out the secret of Hamlet's grief. 
When they retire, Polonius enters and announces the return of 
the ambassadors to Norway. He brings them in, and they 
report a successful mission. On their dismissal Polonius tells 
the King and Queen that love for Ophelia is the secret of Hamlet's 
madness. He shows them a love letter of Hamlet’s in proof of 
his assertion. The King is rather doubtful, and Polonius pro- 


poses that he and the King should hide behind the arras, and 


watch an interview between Hamlet and Ophelia, which inter- 
view Polonius will bring about. .The King and Queen go out, 
-and Hamlet enters reading. Polonius accosts him, and is further 


confirmed in his opinion by Hamlet's strange answers; Rosen- 
cranz and Guildenstern enter, and Polonius takes his leave. 
Hamlet bids them welcome. 


He suspeets their mission, and 
makes them confess they have been sent for. They announce 
the arrival of the players from the city, who are on their travels 
through an “inhibition by means ‘of the late innovation.” 
Polonius returns with news of the arrival of the players, four or 
five of whom enter, Hamlet courteously welcomes them, and at 


once sets to work with a plan he has formed to get them to act 
the murder of his father before t 


l the court. He hands them over 
to Polonius, whom he charges to entertain them well. After 
their exit, and that of his two friends, Hamlet finishes the scene 
with another soliloquy :— 


“O, whata rogue and peasant slave am I!” 


D 
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(We begin to think that Hamlet now really means business, and 
are prepared for the death of the King during the play scene.) 

Act III. Scene I.—The King and Queen are questioning 
Hamlet's two friends as to what they have discovered, but they 
have no news except that Hamlet has ordered a play for pre- 
sentation before the court. The King dismisses them, as well as 
the Queen, and he and Polonius hide behind the arras, leaving 
Ophelia reading. Hamlet enters. He does not see Ophelia 
until he has delivered himself of the famous soliloquy :— 


“To be or not to be, that is the question.” 


Having seen Ophelia, she gives him back his presents, and taxes 
him with unkindness. Hamlet treats her with cruel harshness, 
and the only excuse we can make for him is that he seems to 
suspect that their interview is being overlooked. Hamlet leaves 
her, and Ophelia seems to have fallen in with her father's opinion, 
that Hamlet is really mad. The King, with common sense, de- 
clares that Love is not Hamlet's secret, neither is it madness, 
and determines to send him off to England, on the advice of 
Polonius. ` (This scene confirms us still further in the opinion 
that Hamlet means to act at last.) 

Scene IL. begins with Hamlet's speech to the Players. He 
has given them a special speech to insert in their play. Polonius 
announces that the court is coming to see the play. Hamlet 
explains his purpose to Horatio, and they agree to watch the 
King. Hamlet's plot is successful, the King rises in confusion. 
His remorse awakes; he calls for light, and Hamlet and Horatio 
are left alone. They compare notes, and agree that the King is 
a murderer. Rosencrantz and Guildenstern re-enter, announce 
the King’s displeasure, and summon Hamlet to an interview with 
his mother. The players re-enter with the recorder they had 
been sent for, and Hamlet gives his two friends a lesson on it. 
Polonius again enters, and summons Hamlet to the interview with 
his mother. llamlet says he is coming * bye and bye,” and is 
then left alone to “unpack his soul " in another soliloquy, 


“Tis now the very witching time of night.” 
(This scene is a further development of Hamlet’s character— 
irresolution. Laertes, or young Fortinbras, would have killed 


the King before this.) 
Scene IIL.— The King is giving Hamlet's two friends direc- 
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tions as to their visit with Hamlet to England. They seem un- 
aware that Hamlet's life is being plotted against. On their 
withdrawal Polonius enters and announces Hamlet's approaching 
interview with his mother, which he is determined to overhear. 
The King being left, alone, tries to pray. Hamlet enters and 
finds him on his knees. He draws his sword, and is about to 
kill him, but his constitutional indecision prevents ; he puts up 
his sword and proceeds to the interview with his mother. 

Scexn 1V.—Polonius having taken his station behind the arras, 
Hamlet enters. The Queen, frightened at Hamlet's words, gets 
up and calls for help. Polonius behind the arras also shouts. 
Hamlet whips out his rapier and stabs the “wretched, rash, in- 
trading fool,” taking him for the King. The interview then 
proceeds. Hamlet shows the Queen the grossness of her conduct ; 
she seems to have been unaware that her present husband had 
murdered her first. The ghost reappears to whet Hamlet's pur- 
pose, as to revenging his death and also to advise him to deal 
gently with his mother. Hamlet, on the ghost's disappearing, 
proceeds with his advice to his mother. We advises her to 
* assume a virtue” if.she have it not, to live apart from the 
murderer, and not to reveal Hamlet's secret, viz. that his mad- 
ness is assumed. He announces his banishment to England, and 
seems to be aware that the king has plotted his death; but feels 
perfectly sure that he will be able to countermine the king's con- 
trivances. He then bids his mother good-night, and drags off the 
body of Polonius. (This scene reveals to us that Hamlet feels 
his mother's fall, almost as much as he does his father's murder ; 
and is as eager for her redemption as he is for revenge.) 

Acrt IV. Scent I.—The Queen announces the murder of Po- 
lonius to the King, and Rosencrantz and Guildenstern receive 
their final instructions. 

Scene IT.—Hanlet's two friends are unsuccessful in discover- 
ing from him what he has done with the body of Polonius. 

Scene III.— The King succeeds in discovering from Hamlet 
where the corpse is hid; and then bids good-bye to Hamlet, ex- 
pecting never to see him again, 

Scese IV.—A plain in Denmark. Fortinbras and his army 
are crossing Denmark with the king's permission in order to go 
and attack the Polacks. Fortinbras marches off, leaving a cap- 
tain, who informs Hamlet and his companions of the object of 
the expedition. ‘This gives Hamlet the cue for another soliloquy : 
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* How all occasions do inform against me.” 


Scene V. introduces us to the scene of Ophelia's madness. 
Laertes, too, has returned to avenge his father's death, and the 
rabble have taken his side. The King promises to assist Laertes 
to revenge, and thus disarms him. 

Scese VI.— Horatio has received a letter from Hamlet in- 
forming him that his ship has been attacked by pirates. Hamlet 
had jumped on board the pirate ship; the two ships had parted ; 
Hamlet had been taken prisoner and had been set on shore again 
in Denmark. He requests Horatio to come to him, and announces 
that Rosenerantz and Guildenstern have gone on to England. 

Scexx VII.—The King shows Laertes that Hamlet had killed 
his father, and informs him how he has got rid of Hamlet. But 
a messenger brings him a letter, and he finds that Hamlet is not 
yet gotrid of. So he forms a plot with Laertes to poison Ham- 
let in a fencing match by means of a poisoned foil. Should that 
fail, he will have a bowl of poisoned drink ready, out of which 
Hamlet shall drink when thirsty from his bout of fencing. The 
queen enters and announees that Ophelia has drowned herself. 
This increases Laertes' hatred against Hamlet. 

Acr V. Scene I—The two grave-diggers are preparing 
Ophelia’s grave. Hamlet and Horatio enter, and after moraliz- 
ing for some time on Yorick's skull, Ophelia's body is brought 
in followed by the court. Hamlet and Horatio retire. Laertes 
chides the pries& because the ceremony is performed with 
“ maimed rites." The Queen strews flowers into the grave, and 
Laertes leaps in to take his sister in his arms for the last time. 
Then Hamlet comes forward, and leaping into the grave, grapples 
with Laertes. He declares that he had loved Ophelia with a 
love greater than that of forty thousand brothers. The atten- 
dants separate them, Hamlet declaring that he had ever loved 
Laertes. He then goes out, followed by Horatio, and the scene 
closes. 

Scene II—Hamlet gives Horatio an account of his escape 
from the ship which was taking him to England. He had taken 
the king’s grand commission out of the packet, and substituted 
another for it, ordering the King of England to put the two 
emissaries to death. On the next day the sea-fight happened, 
and Hamlet’s escape as mentioned. Then Osric enters with a 
message that the King has made a match between Hamlet and 
Laertes. Hamlet accepts the match, and although confident in 
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his skill, yet he feels ill at heart. Horatio wants him to put it 
off. But Hamlet “defies augury.” And so the fencing match 
begins. Hamlet confesses he has wronged Laertes, and asks his 
pardon. He lays the blame on his madness. Laertes accepts 
his apology * in nature,” but “stands aloof in terms of honour.” 
The king puts a pearl in the poisoned stoup of wine, out of which 
he means Hamlet to drink for refreshment. Hamlet “hits” 
Laertes; the Queen drinks to Hamlet out of the poisoned cup, 
but Hamlet refuses it. Laertes then wounds Hamlet with the 
poisoned foil; they close and in the scuflle change foils, and 
Hamlet wounds Laertes with the poisoned foil. Then the Queen 
dies declaring that she is poisoned. Laertes confesses the whole 
plot. Hamlet then stabs the King, and makes him drink of the 
poisoned cup. Laertes next dies after being forgiven by Hamlet, 
and Horatio is only prevented by Hamlet's strong entreaty from 
committing suicide. Shots are heard without, which Osric says 
are fired by Fortinbras who has returned successful from his ex- 
pedition against the Poles, and is saluting the English ambassa- 
dors who have come to announce the death of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern. Hamlet tells Horatio that Fortinbras has his 
* voice" in the election to the throne of Denmark, and then dies. 
Fortinbras and the ambassadors now enter, and Horatio requests 
permission io address the people and explain what has happened. 
Fortinbras orders Hamlet's body to be carried out by his soldiers 
to the sound of martial music, and placed upon a stage to lie in 
state. And so with a peal of ordnance the play ends. 


c 
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« NOTES, ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 


(Questions on Grammar will be found in the Grammar Appendix.) 


Acr I. Scene 1. 


Elsinore, at the castle of Kronberg, commanding the entrance of 
the Sound. 


13. Rivals, companions. Here used in its original sense. Trench 
says “ Rivals, probably those who dwell on the banks of the same , 
river. But as all experience shows, there is no such fruitful source of 
contention as a water-right, and these would be often at strife with 
one another in regard of the periods during which they had severally a 
right to the use of the stream; . . . . And in this way ‘rivals,’ came 
to be applied to any who were on any grounds in unfriendly competition 
with one another.” Lat. Rivus, a stream and suffix alis. Cotgrave 
says, ^Rivalis, one who uses the same brook as another, a acar 
neighbour, a rival." In A. and C. iii. 5. 8. we find * Cæsar having 
made use of him in the wars ’gainst Pompey, presently denied him 
rivality,” i.e., a co-partnership. 

15. Liegemen, true subjects. The etymology is disguised by a 
change of sense and usage, ‘Thus we now say a liege vassal, that 
is one bound to his lord, thus connecting the word wrongly with Lat. 
Ligatos. But a liege lord, was a free lord, and Jege man, a Sree 
man. From O. H. G. ledec—/ree from obligations; through Fr. 
lige, loyal. A liege lord was the lord of a free band. 

21. Thing, lit. “that which is prepared.” an object. A.S. bing, 
a thing, a council. The root meaning is something fitted, prepared. 


23. Fantasy, imagination ; fancy is a corruption Gk. gavracd, a 
making visible. 


29. Approve, corroborate; a common sense in Shakespeare is 
prove, M. of V. iii. 2. 79— 


« What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it and approve it with a text.” 


Lat. approbare, to commend. 
31. Assail, attack; Lat. ad salire. 
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i S 
36. Yond, is here an adj. like yon ^ Yon was common in AS. 
and is still in’Scotch. In "Temp.'i. 2. 409 it is an adverb. A.S. 


geond. 
39. Beating. The quarto of 1603 has “ towling.” 


42. A scholar; ghosts fear Latin, such as conjuro te, there- 
fore a scholar had’ better accost this one. 


63. Sledded, formed from sled, a carriage made for sliding 
over snow and ice. Icel, sle$di, a Sledge. The spelling, sledge, 


perhaps from plur. sleds, is due to a confusion with sledge in the 


sense of hammer. 'Sledge-hammer means hammer- 
hammer. 


63. Polacks, the icy regions round the Baltic, belonged to 
Poland at this time. 


65. Jump, just. Again in v. 2. 386. Oth. ii, 3. 392— 
* And bring him jump where he may Cassio find.” 
67, 68. What exactly to think I know not, but on the whole, &c. 


és. In the gross, o» the whole. Cf. M. of V. iii. 2. 159, * To 
term in gross," to define "generally. 


15. Impress, i tmpressment, Troil. and Cress, ii. 1. 107— 
* Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under an impress.” 


Cf. Press-gang. Lat. impressare a freq. of imprimere. 

80,84. Our last king was dared to the combat by Fortinbras of 
Norway, pricked on thereto by a most emulous pride. 

89. Seized of, possess'd of. The M. E. seysen, a law term 
meant to put in possession of; to give seisen or livery of land; O. 
H. G. sazjan, to put in possession of. 

90. Moiety, a half, a portion. Lat. meditatem a middle 
course, & half, through Fr, moitié. M. of V. It was not unusual to 
stake a certain portion of territory to be forfeited by the conquered, 


91. Gaged, pledged. Low. Lat. wadiare through Fr. gager 
to pledge. Wed, wager and wage are connected, 


93,94. As by the same compact, and meaning, borne by the pre- 
seribed clause. 
96. Unimproved, probably for unapproved, untried, 


38. Sharked-up, gathered together voraciously like a shark, 
lat. carcharus. 2 deg-fish, 


100, Stomach, courage; the usual i i 
mee ae] uy meaning in Shakespeare. 


“We which hath no st to this fi 
Let him depart.” omae See 


Lat. stomachus. 
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107. Romage, rummage. Derived from a nautical term room- 
age, like stowage, the close packing of things on board a ship. In 
llackluyts Voyages, vol. i. page 274, They might bring away (in 
their ships) a great deale more, then they doe, if they would take paine 
in the romaging.” 

109. Sort, turn out. Lat. sortem a lot. 

111. Question, cause, Lat. questionem, an enquiry. 

117. Cf. J. C. ii. 2. 24— 


* And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets.” 


118,119. Disasters, Influence; reference to the old Astrology 
such as we have in jovial, ill-starred, lunatic, saturnine and mercurial. 


The moist-star is the moon. Influence means really inflowing. 
191. Precurse, precursor, really what comes before. 


122, Harbingers, heralds, forerunners. In M. N. D. iii. 2. 
380, we have ** Aurora's harbinger 7 for the morning-star. The old . 
form was harbergeour. Chaucer, C. T. 5417 says:— 


** The fame anon through all the town is borne 
By harbergeours that wenten him biforne." 


Bacon, Apoth. 54, says :—“ There was a harbinger that lodged a 
gentleman in a very ill room.” From Icel. herr, an army, bjarga, 
to skelter, and suffix our, Cf. Fr. auberge. 


125. Climatures, people who live in the same zone. Gr. 
xMpa, xMparoc a zone of the earth. 


134. Foreknowing, Soreknowledge. 

140. Partisan, kind of Aalberd.. O. E. partuisane, a 
partisan, or leading-staf. O. H. G. parta, 2 battle-axe. Parta is 
the rootof berd in Halberd. The weapon was perhaps humor. usly 
called “a divider," by intentional confusion with Low. Lat. partizare 
to divide. 


149. Summons, 2 law term, from submoneas. 

150-164. This beautiful description of “The cock, that is the 
trumpet to the morn," seems, from the Latin use of the words, 
extravagant, erring, confine, &c., to be founded upon some 
description in the Latin language. It bears a slight resemblance to 


the first hymn of Prudentius, but more especially to a hymn attributed 
to St. Ambrose in the Salisbury collection. 


Preco diei jam sonat. Hoc excitatus Lucifer 
Noctis profundae pervigil ; Solvit polum caligine ; 
Nocturna lux viantibus, Hoe omnis errorum chorus 
A nocte noctem segregans. Viam nocendi deserit. 


Gallo canente spes redit, ác. 


154. Extravagant, wandering, the literal meaning of the word 
is wandering beyond, Low. Lat. extravagantem. - 
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154. Erring, wandering, the Latin use of the word. 
156. Probation, proof. Oth. iii. 3. 365— 
“So prove it, 
That the probation. bear no hinge or loop 
To hang a doubt on." 
3 Bos 
166. Russet, reddish-brown, Lot. Russus, red. Hence russet 
apple. The Clarendon Press says russet means grey, ash coloured. 
Cf. ruddy, and ruddock, the réd-breast, cognate words. 
166. It has been objected that this scene is too short to occupy a 
winter's night; but why should it have been a winter’s night ? Ophelia's 
flowers point rather to early summer. 


Act I. Scene 2. 
. 9. Jointress (a short form of jointuress), a dowager, Lat. 
junctura, fem. of fut, part. of jungere. 
10. Defeated, marred. The original meaning was, wasted. 
It means disfigure in Oth. i, 3. 346: “Defeat thy favonr with an 
unsurped beard.” Lat. dis, un, and facere to make; lit. to undo. 


12. Dirge, a funeral lament. An antiphon in the office for the 
dead began with the words, from Ps. v. 8. * Dirige, Dominus meus, 
jn conspectu meo uitam meam." Dirge is a contraction of this 
dirige, itself a contraction of Lat. dirigere, to direct. 

13. Dole, mourning. In M. N. D. v.1. 283. “What dreadful 


dole ls here? From Lat. dolere through the Fr. deuil, grief, 
mourning. In Scotch the word is dool. ? 


18. Supposal, estimate, 
20. Disjoint, &c., disjointed and disordered. Cf. Mac. iii. 9. 16— 
‘Let the frame of things disjoint.” 

21, Thus (supposal) allied to his imagined superiority. 

23. Importing, bringing with them. 

we : p as à 
tn A.B. scrape heroes Peg tale of betas i Ed 
bisihede, and bisi-schipe. There is no connection with besoin: 


but the O, F. law term, busoi isyllabi n 
ru ee d » busoignes (trisyllabic), may have suggested 


29. Bed-rid, confined to bed. D i 

m id, confined to bed. AS. bed, a bed; and ridda, a 
31. Gait, course, mode of action. Cf. the Sc. hrase “ gang your 

ain gait? M. N. D. v. 1. 410, * Every fairy mu his gait." Teel. 

pes a way, a street, The root of gait is the root of get, and not of 


— 
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38. Delated, delivered, the same sense in Bacon. Lat. delatum, 
part of defero, to hand over. 


41. Suit, petition. From M. E. suite. Fr. suite. Lat. 
secta, a following, a suit at law. A guit of clothes is a set, one piece 
following another; also swite of followers, and suite of rooms. The 
root of seota is the root of sequi. 


44 Ofreason,&c., ina reasonable way to the King of Denmark., 


45. Lose your voice, speak in vain, 

64. Cousin, used for any near relationship. In Shakespeare it 
has three uses (1) the same as our word cousin (2) any relation, (3) 
a mere title of courtesy. Through the Fr. cousin, from Lat. 
cosinus, a contraction of consobrinus the child of a mother's 
sister, — Sobrinuscsos-brinus,—sos-trinus. From sos-tar 
=sos-or=soror. 

65. Kin, more than a kinsman, and unkind for that very 
reason, viz, having married Hamlet's mother. Kind and kin are 
from the same root, the A.S. cynn, kindred. Kind meant originally, 
natural, loving. “ The kindly fruits of the earth,” i.¢., the fruits of 
the earth after their Xind. 


69. Denmark. The king of Denmark. 
72. "Tis common. Cf. In Memoriam 6. 2— 


“That loss is common would not make 
My own less bitter, rather more ; 

'Too common ! never morning wore 

‘To evening, but some heart did break.” 

81. Haviour, bearing, aspect, & contraction of behaviour. We 
find behaviours in J. C. formed from behave and a confusion with. 
Fr. avoir. 

93. Condolement, state of grief. 

94. Stubbornness, obstinacy. A.S. Styb, 2 stub, hence stiff, 
immovable. The orn is the suffix or, like, and an added 2, as in 
bitter-n. 

95. Incorrect, not subject, 

100. Peevish, whimpering. As in Hen. V. iii. 7. 120. From 
Low Sc. peu, to make a plaintive cry like the peewit. Pule is 
from the same root. 

115. Bend you, incline your mind, Bent means inclination, 
ii, 2. 30. 

118. Lose her prayers, pray in vain. Lat. precari, through 
the O. Fr. preier=prier. In M. E. prayer was spelt preiere. 

125. Jocund, merry. Lat. jucundus, pleasant. 

127. Rouse, drinking-bout. Swed. rus, @ drinking-fit. In 
Todd’s Johnson we find “ Thou noblest drunkard, Bacchus, teach me 
how to take the Danish rouza.” Also in ii, 1. 58. 
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197. Bruit, announce noisily, as in Mac. V. 7. 22. Bruited 
means announced. Fr. bruit,» great noise. The word is from the 
Celtic. In Low Lat. we tind brugitus, a din. Cf. also Gr. Bpuydopat, 
Z roar, as an elephant. Broil is from the same root. 


13. Canon, rule, especially a religiousrule. Lat. canon, 8 rule, 
from Gr. xavy, a cane. Cannon is a doublet. 

133. Stale, trite, vapid. J. C. I. 2. 73, * To stale with ordinary 
oaths my love.” Ant. and Cleop. ii. 2, * Age cannot wither her, nor 
.custom stale her infinite variety." From Swed. stall, to put in à 
Stable. Hence stale reminds one of the stable. O Fr. estaler, ¢o 
expose for sale, is also derived from Swed. stall. 


134. Uses, customs. 


137. Merely, utterly. Latin merus, pure, applied to wine. 
Mere separates St it is applied to from everything else, but in O. E. 
itcalled attention to the thing separated, and in M. E. to the things left. 
By the phrase * Merely upon myself” in J. C., we now-a-days under- 
stand a strong reference to the things outside myself. But in Shake- 
speare's day the meaning was ** altogether upon myself," and the 
mind went no further. Hamlet i. 2, speaking ot the world, says :— 
* Things rank and gross in nature possess it merely." EarlSurrey, 
in Henry VIII. iii, 2, charges Wolsey with having sent large supplies to 
Rome, ** To the mere undoing of the kingdom." In Othello ii, 2, 
^ The mere perdition of the Turkish fleet.” Bacon says, Ess. 58, * As 
for conflagrations, and great droughts, they do not merely dispeople 


and destroy,” ie., they do not utterly dispeople, &c., a much mis- 
understood passage. 


M, 


140. Hypérion. The poets, with one exception, have followed 
Shakespeare's pronunciation of this word. 


141. Beteem, allow. In M. N. D. 41. 131, it means to flood, 
from Icel. /aema, to empty; hence Sc. toom. Beteem, to allow, 


meant originally to think fit. The be is intensive, the ¿eem is un- 
traceable, but the A.S. had teme, suitable. : 


150. Discourse of reason, the power of reasoning, and ex- 
pressing it. 


162. Change, exchange the name friend for servant, 

192, Seasons, qualify, moderate, M. of V. iv. 1, 197— 
“ When mercy seasons justice." 

193. Attent, attentive ; deliver, relate. 

Vast, waste, emptiness. Temp. i. 2. 37— 


“That vast of night.” 
200. Exactly=all. Mac. iv. 3. 135. 
201. Cap a-pe, cap-à-pied. Lat, Caput ad pedem 
205. 


Act of fear, the result of the action of fear, 
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212. My right hand is not more like my left. 
216. Address, get ready; Lat. ad-directus. 


230. Beaver, the lower front part of the helmet, Hen. V. iv. 2. 
44. Fr. baviére, the bever of a helmet, from its resemblance to a 
child's bib. ‘Che root meaning is to slaver. ‘The spelling is owing 
to beaver hat. 


236. Constantly, steadfastly. J. C. v. 1. 92— 
* To meet all perils very constantly." 
937. Tell, count. 


** And every shepherd tells his tale (of sheep), 
Beneath the hawthorn in the dale.” 


256. Doubt, suspect. Cf. Oth.— 


* Tis not to make me doubt to say my wife 
/ Is fair, feeds well, loves company.” 


Act I. Scene 3. 


3. Convoy, means of conveyance, a North, form of convey. 
Lat. conviare, to uecompany on the road. 


6. Fashion, something that will change. Faction is a doublet. 

6. Toy, a plaything, a trifle. Du. tuig, trash. 

12. Thews, sinews or muscles; the usual meaning in Shakespeare. 
J. C. i. 3.80. Chaucer and Spenser always apply the word to mental 


qualities, O, E. Theaw. ‘The root meaning is £o be strong, to swell. 
Thigh is a derivative. 


15. Soil, stain. O. F. soillier, to contaminate. Lat. sucula, 
a young sow. The word sully is from a different root, as also soil, 
the ground. 


15. Cautel, cowardice. J. C. ii. 1. 129, “ Men cautelous.” The 


word has in it the force of crafty, deceitful, cowardly. Lat. cautela, 
a security. , 


15. Besmirch, utterly stain. Hen, V. iv. 3. 110— 

* Our gayness and our gilt are all besmirched.” 
28. May = can. 
40. Buttons, duds. O. Fr. boton, a dud. 


50. Primrose path. Cf. Mac. ii. 3. 31, *' The primrose 
path that leads to the everlasting bonfire.” 
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50. Dalliance, foolish idling. Hen, V. ii., chorus— 
« And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies.” 


A. S. dweligan, to be foolish. 
51. Recks not, regards not, A.S. récan, to care. 
51. Rede, counsel. Burns has— 


« And may you better reck the rede 
Than ever did the adviser." 


58. Character, engrave, write, Wo bave character in. C. 
ii. 1. 108, and in M. W. W.— ; 
“ Fairies use flowers for their character.” 


76. Husbandry, economy ; lit. household management. Hen V. 
4$, l. Mace. ii, L4— 


* There's husbandry in heaven, 
Their candles are all out.” 
Icel. hus, a house, and buandi, « dwelling. 
81. Season, bring to perfection. Cf. M. of V.— 
“ How many things by season seasoned are.” 
102, Unsifted, unexperienced. To sift is to separate, by a 
sieve, the wheat from the chaff. A.S. sife, a sieve. 


107. Sterling, genuine coin, The M. E. sterling, was first 
- applied to the English penny. The word is supposed by Wedgwood to 


be derived from the Easterlings or North Germans, who were the first 
moneyers in England. 


115. Springes, snares. From the same root as spring. 
115—120. Cf. The Temp., Prospero’s advice to Ferdinand. 
121. Soanter, sparing, v. 2. 271, 

129—3. Put your solicitations. 


127—136. For they are go-betweens, who are not of the same colour 
as their dress shows, but simply solicitors of unholy suits, 


131, This is for all, this is my final and complete advice, 


133. Slander, defame, disgrace. Lat. scandalus; through the 
Fr.esclandre. ‘Scandal is a doublet. : d 


Act I. Scene 4. 
1. Shrewdly, keenly, 


2 


2, Eager, sharp. Lat. acrem; through Fr, aigre. 
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8. Wake, hold alate feast. Cf. an Irish wake. A.S. wacian, 
to watch, 


9. Wassail, revelry. In Staffordshire Wwassail is a drink of 
roasted apples in strong beer, with sugar and spice, and is also called 
Lamb's Wool Cf. Mac. i. 7. 64— 

** His two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wrassel so convince." 


A.S. Waes, be thou, and hal, whole. 


ll. Kettle-drum. Kettle is derived from Lat. catillus, a 
small bowl. 


12—18. Cf. Oth. ii, 9. 79, where the sentiment is similar. 

18. Tax'd, blamed. Lat. taxa, a rating. E 

19. Clepe,name. Milton has yelept. Mac. iii. 1. 93, cleped. 
AS, cleopian, to name. 

21. Achievements, exploits. Hen. V. iii, 5. 60, * Forachieve- 


Ment” = asa finish. ‘Through the Fr. phrase, yenir à chef, Lat. 
ad caput venire. , 

27. Complexion, humour or temperament, of which there were 
four, the sanguine, the melancholy, the choleric, and the phlegmatic. 

80. Plausive, pleasing. 

34. Censure, fault-finding opinion, 

40. Spirit of health, « saved spirit. 

40. Goblin, a wicked spirit. Spencer in F. Q. ii. 10. 73, speaks 
of “the wicked gobelines.” Through Fr. gobelin, from Lat. 
pobelinus. Cobalt comes from the same root, and was so named 

y the miners from its ¢roublesomeness. - 


42. Charitable, loving. Charity meant love, and is thus used 
in the Bible and the Prayer Book. Lat. caritatem. Fr. charité. 


47. Hearsed, entombed. - From Lat. hirpicem, a Zarrow, 
M. E. herse, and heroe. ‘The word has gone through the following 
changes. 

1. A harrow. 

2. A triangular frame for lights in church. 
3. A frame for lights at a funeral. 

4. A funeral pageant. 

5. A frame on which a corpse was laid. 

6. A carriage for a dead body. 


48. Cerements, Shrouds, or cerecloths; cloth dipped in wax. 
Lat. cera, war. 


59. Impartment, as if it desired to make some communication. 
60. Courteous, of courtly manners. Low Lat. cortis, & court. 
yard, a palace, and sutlix ensis, through the O. F. courtois. 


61. Removed, remote, 
a c 
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65. Fee, worth. A.S. fesh, cattle, property, and then money. 
Cogn. with Lat. pecus, cattle, money. 

11 Beetles, juts out and hangs over, like the eyebrows. The 
original phrase in M. E. was pitel-browed, beetle-browed, that is 
biting brows, brows projecting like an upper lip. 

73. Sovereignty, power. Deprive mens take away. 

85. Lets, hinders. Cf. * Let or hindrance.” From AS. Lettan, 
to hinder. Let, fo allow, comes from A.S. Leetan, /o allow, and is 
therefore quite a different word. È 


s7. Imagination, the effects of imagination. 


Acr I. ScexzE 5. 


4. Render, give back again; & nasalized form from Lat. 
reddere. 

8. Revenge, o take vengeance. Lat. yevindicare. 

20. Porpentine. This is the form used by Shakespeare, and 


it occurs in Ascham's 'Toxophilus. ‘The animal had two very similar 
names, both in French and English. In English these were (1) por- 
ke , ie. the pork or pig, with sharp bristles ; this was shortened to 


porpin, and then lengthened by the usual excrescent ¢ to porpint, 
and finzlly altered to porpentine. (2) Pork-point, also shortened 
to porpint. Our word comes from the Latin through the French. 
Lat. Porcus, ? pig ; Er. pore; and Lat. spina; a thorn; Fr. es- 
pine, and then épine. 

31. Blazon, proclamation. In Rom. ii. 6. 21, it means to trumpet 
forth, to praise. It is a corruption of blaze, in phrase blaze 
abroad. The final (n) is due (1) to M. E. blasen, to trumpet forth, 
and (2) to a confusion with the heraldic blazon, « coat of arms. The 
roots of both words are, however, the same, as also that of blare. Cf. 
the phrase “to blaze” trees, à. e., to notch them so as to know the 
way back. i 

21. Eternal, means of eternal things, i.e., of i 
possibly, however, be an altered form of enu: erernu: Nem 


31. Apt, ready. Shakespeare uses it in the sense of likely, as in J. 
C. ii, 2. 97, and of susceptible, J. C. v. 3. 68. Lat. aptus, fitted. 

35. Orchard, garden. O. E. ort-geard. O 2 
: . = Ws - " yt, herbs, vege- 
tables, and geard, a yard. A yard is an enclosed piece of ground. 
In a a garden is still called a yard ch “ churchyard.” 
The Lat. hortus is cogn. with cm d 
another form of which ae wort. qua puri, on sihi ces 


37. Process, account. M. of “ : 
Antonios end.” . of V. “Tell her the process of 
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38. Rankly abused, grossly deceived. 


41. Adulterate for adulterous, as emulate for emulous in 
ORI 
50. Decline, go down and away from, Cf. "ennyson's Lockesly 
Hall— 
** Having known me—to decline 
On a range of ower feelings, and a narrower heart than mine!” 


57. Garbage, offal. Garbish is found in Florio, for refuse. 
Cf. Fr. grabeau, the refuse of drugs. Probably garble may have 
had something to do with its formation. 

58. For a similar idea, cf. Ver. 5, 738— 

“Jamque vale: torquet medios Nox humida cursus, 
Et me scevus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis.” 


See also line 89 of this same scene. 
61. Secure, without care, The classical use of the word securus. 


62. Hebenon, probably henbane = /owl-poison. But it may 
mean the juice of the ebony-tree, whatever tree that was. For in 
Gower’s Confessio Amantis we find the couch of the God of Sleep made 
of boards of ** Hebenus, that sleepy tree.” Ambrose Padré, a French 
surgeon, was charged with administering poison to Francis II. through 
his ear. 


63. Distilment, for distillation. 


68. Posset, a noun used as a verb. Another reading is pos- 
sesse, A posset was a drink formed by pouring hot milk on some 
strong infusion which curdles it. Mac. ii, 2. 6— 


“I have drugged their possets.” 
Cf. Welsh posel, to curdle. 
69. Eager, sour. Of. Eager in Sc. iv. 2 of this same act. 


71. Instant tetter, instantaneous skin disease. Tetter, A.S. 
teter, a ringworm. 


72; Lazar-like, in the manner of leprosy. The lazars are 
chiefly lepers. Through the Fr. Lazare, from Lat. Lazarus, taken 
from Gr. AáZapoc, the name of the beggar in the parable. In Hen. V. 
i. 1. 15, the word Liazars means poor, discased people. 


75. Dispatched, robbed. The original meaning of the word 
despatch is to remove hindrances. But the prep. of here may be 
used with the common sense of from; and so despatch’d of life, 
&c. means, sent hastily away from. Lat. dis, and pedicare formed 
from pedica, a fetter; through the O. F, despecher. 

77. Unhouseled, «o! having received the Eucharist. A.S. 
hüsel, the Eucharist ; the original sense is sacrifice. 
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77. Unaneled, not having received extreme unction. Lit. “not 
on oiled.” Palsgrave has “I aneele a sicke man, I anoynte hym 
with holy oyle, I enhylle. 1 left him so far past that he was hou- 


seled and anecled.” A.S. elan, to oil. 
77. Disappointed, unfurnished, Lat. dis, ad, punctus. 


To appoint meant to equip, ^3 if for a journey. 


83. Luxury, indulgence in unlawful pleasures—the usual meaning 
in Shakespeare, and one of the sins with which Malcolm charges him- 
self with in Macbeth : 

“I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin, 
That has a name; but there’s no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuousness.” iv. 3. 


97. Distracted globe, Hamlet's head. 


99. Trivial fond, trifling and foolish. Trivial comes from 
Lat. trivialis, that which belongs to the cross-roads, common-place. 
Tri = three, and via, vay. Fond means foolish, a usual meaning in 
Shakespeare. 


100. Saws, maxims, wise sayings. In As‘You Like It, we have the 
Justice— 
“ Full of wise saws, and modern instances.” 
AS. sagu, 2 saying. Saga is doublet. 
106. Villain, an example of a word which has morally descended. 
Lat. villanus, & land steward. 


125. Arrant, notoriously bad, In Hen. V. iii. 6. 59, we find 
arrant rascal. The word is a variant of errant. 


197. Circumstance, “beating about the bush.” M. of V. i. 
1. 15— ; S 


* To wind about my love with circumstance." i 
149 Sword. Swearing by a sword is swearing by a Cross, 
for there is across at the Ail. In Hen. V. ii. 1. 96, we have, * Sword 
is an oath.” 
163. Pioner, the old spelling of pioneer; a foot soldier who 


works at digging mines. Fr. Pionnier. an extension of paon, 4 
foot soldier. Lat. pedonem, a foot soldier. The Pawn used in 
chess comes from the same root. 


172. Antic, odd, A mere variant of antique. 


176. Anif=ifif. An is often written and. It comes from a 
Scand. and. Our conj. and is from same root. ‘ 
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179. Aught, a whit, anything. Ought was another form, aught, 
being a whit, and ought, o whit, both a and o being forms of one. 
A.S. A.— one and wight, a creature. Naught, nought and 
not, are compounds of wiht and ne, the negative. 
189. Spite (of fortune. Spite meant vexation, ill-will. A 
shorter form of despite. Lat. despectus, contempt. 


Acrt IL Scene 1. 


7. Danskers, Danes. In Warners * Albion's England,” Danske 
is given as the old name of Denmark. 


8. Keep, live in, or dwell. Tennyson has it in this sense in In 
Memoriam 126. 2— : 


“ Love is and was my King and Lord, 
And'will be, though as yet I keep 
Within his court on earth, and sleep 
Encompass'd by his faithful guard.’ 


A.S. ceap, traffic. Lat. caupo, a huckster. Cheap and chap- 
man are irom the same root. 


20. Marry, by Mary. 

20. Forgeries, made-up stories. Lat. Fabrica, workshop. In 
M. N. D. ii. 1. 81, we have, “ These are the forgeries of jealousy." 
The word comes through the French, the change being fabrica, 
faurca, faurga, forga, forge. 


31. Quaintly, skilfully. Cf. M. of V. ii. 4. 6— 
‘Tis vile, unless it may be quaintly ordered," 
35. Such as assault young men generally, 


38. Fetch, &c., a legitimate stratagem. A.S. feet, a pace, a step. 
Dr. Bain uses “fetch of imagination” for a splendid effort of 
imagination. 

12. Prenominate, named before. 


43. Breathe of, whisper about. 
47. Addition, usual mode of address. 


59. Tennis. The origin of the word tennis is unknown. It 
has nothing to do with the word ten, Skeat suggests tenies the 
plur. of tenie, a string. Some take it from Fr. tenez. 


65. Windlasses, circuitous ways, the original meaning. 
Compound of the verb wind and lace, a snare. The machine called 
a windlass, ought to be spelt windass, a pole for winding on; its 
form is owing to a confusion with our word windlass. 
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65. Assays of bias, indirect attempts. Bias, from Bi double, 
and facies, a face. The word really means squinting. 
66. Indirections, crooked methods. Cf. J. C. iv. 3. 75— 


* I had rather coin my heart 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 


By any indirection." 

80. Down-g ed, hanging down about his ancles like fetters. 
Welsh gefyn a fetter. 

102. Hostas , overwrought mental emotion, From Gr £xeracic, 
a trance. Cf. Macb, iii. 3. 22, where “restless ecstasy,” means à 
mental disturbance that allows no rest. 

103. Fordoes, utterly destroys ; for being intensive. 

113. Beshrew my jealousy, plague on my suspicion. 

115. To cast, to cast a line, as in fishing. 

118. Close, secret. Lat. clausus. A cathedral close comes 
from the same root; as does also cloister. 


118, 119. It might cause more grief to hide this love of Hamlet’s, 
than it would beget hatred from the king and queen to make it known. 


Act Il. Scene 2. 


6. Sith, since. A.S. siSSan, after that, since. Since was spelt 
sithence and sithens, in O. E. 

13. Vouchsafe. grant. Lat. Vocare and salvus. 

14. Companies, society. The word is used for companion in 
M. N. D. i. 1. 219, &c., and inHen. V. i. 1. 155. 

23. Gentry, the courtesy ofgentlemen. Again in v. 1. 107. 

52. Fruit, as at dessert. 


55. Distemper, derangement of the temperament. An allusion 
to Gallen’s doctrine of the four Awmours or temperaments. The same 
word is used for a kind of painting in which the colours are tempered 
with thin watery glue, From Lat. dis, and temperare. 

56. Isuspect it is only the chief cause, Main is used without its 
noun, as first in 61. 


_ 67. Borne in hand, deceived. So in Macb. iii. 1. 80, bo: 

in hand means encouraged by false hopes. Spas 
79. Making arrangements for your own safet, t i 

the troops through Denmark, 7 safety and inei passing, sf 


80. Considered time, when we have time for consi i 
À side i 
A proleptic use of the adjective. iab 


| 
( 
| 
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91. Tediousness, 'iresomeness. Lat. Taedium, irksome. 
105. Perpend, consider, 
120. Numbers, verses. “He lisped in numbers for the 
numbers came.” P 
124. Machine is to him, this body belongs to him. 


137. Taken no more notice of the letters than the desk or table- 
book on which the letters were written, 


138. A winking, rest. 

140. Round, &c., spoke out my mind, straight. 

146. Took the fruits, 4as suffered the consequences. 
150. Lightness, light-headedness, 

164. Arras, tapestry, so called from the town of Arras. 
171. Presently, immediately. 


183. Carrion, dead flesh. In Hen. V. iv. 2, 39. It is used in 
the plural, In J. C. iii. 1. 275, it is an adjective, “carrion flesh 
groaning for burial" M. E. caroigne, through Fr. from Lat. 
caronia, derived from caro. 


198. Hamlet is giving a free translation of Juvenal, x. 188. 
203. The crab is said to walk sideways. 


235. Doomsday, the day of doom, of judgment. A.S. Doomés- 
day. Doom means a decision. Deem comes from doom. 
Doomsday Book was so called because its decision was final. The 
root is the same as that of do. 


242. Confines, prisons. The usual meaning is limits. Terap. 
iv. 1. 121— 


“Spirits, which by mine art 
I have from their confines called to enact 
My present fancies.” 


943. Dungeons, cells. ‘The word really means the chief tower 


of a caste. From Fr. donjon. low Lat. domnionem. 
Dominus, a lord, is the root. 


247. Prison, from Lat. prensionem. Prensio is a short 
form of prehensis, formed from prehensus, the pp. of pre- 
hendere. 


248. Ambition, seeking for preferment. Lat. ambitionem, a 
going round canvassing for votes. Lat. ambi, about and itum the 
sup. of ire, to go. 


260. Hamlet’s meaning seems to be, “ If as you say ambition is but 
a shadow's shadow, our beggars who have no ambitions, are bodies, 
and kings and great heroes who are filled with ambition are but the 
shadows of these bodies." It isa kind of syllogism. "Thus— 
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es 
“ A beggar is a body. 
- Ambition is the shadow of a body. 
A king or a hero is a'personitication of ambition : s 
Therefore kings and heroes are the shadows of beggars.’ 


261. Fay, faith, through French foi. 

295. Canopy, something stretched over head. In French there: 
were two words, canopé and conopé. The Lat. word conopeum. 
is from the Greek, and means an Egyptian bed with mosquito 
curtains. The Greek word means cone faced like a gnat. 

297. Fretted, adorned. There were two M. E. words—(1) 
freten, to cat away, from for (intensive), and etan, !/o eat (A.S. 
fretan), whence fretful and fretten; and (2) fretien, to orna- 
ment, whence fretwork. Ruskin says, “ Here fret (in J. C.) means all 
manner of things, primarily the rippling of clouds, as sea by wind 3. 
secondarily, the breaking it asunder for light to come through.” 


296. Pestilent, for pestilential, cf. majestical two lines back,. 
and in i, 1. 143, for majestic. 

302. Paragon, a model of excellence. It comes through the 
Spanish, and is formed of three Lat. prepositions, pro, ad cum, 
meaning literally in order to be compared with. 'lemp. ii. 1, 75.— 
“Tunis was never graced before with such a paragon to - their 
queen.” In Oth, ii. 1. 62, it is a verb— 

“ He hath achieved a maid 
That paragons description.” 
o 303. Quintessence, the pure essence, remaining after air, earth,, 
fire and water were distilled. B 

310. Lenten, poor, like the fare during Lent. A.S. lenden,, 
the spring. Supposed to be derived from long because in spring the 
days lengthen. 

311. Coted, came alongside. Cf. iii. 1. 17. 


317. Tickle o’ the sere, to tickle is to touch slightly so as to 
cause laughter, Sere means the catch in a gunloek. ‘Therefore- 
lungs tickle o’ the sere, are lungs easily moved to laughter. 


324. Inhibition, prohibition. 


331. Aery,a young brood, chiefly of eagles or hawks. Cf. K. J. v.. 


2.149. “And like an eagle o'er his gery tower.” Fr. aire, Low 
Lat. area, a nest of a bird of prey. d ý 


331. Children, a satirical allusion to the boys of the Chapel: 
Royal, who acted plays, much to the disgust of the professional actors.. 


331. Eyases, unfledged birds. From French niais, a nestling.. 
The z has been dropped as in adder and umpire. 


332. Cry out, &c., speak loud, so as to drown objections. 
832, Tyrannically, loudly, 


- 
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338. Escoted, supported. A.S. scot, a shot. We have the 
same word in gcot-free, free from contribution. 


338. Quality, profession, Cf. line 417. 
344. Sarre, edge on. 


353. Mows, grimaces. Cf. The Tempest, ii. 2. 9, and iv. 1. 
47. Cotgrave says the word moue is a moe or mouth, an ill-favoured 
thrusting out of the lips. 


359. Appurtenance, that which properly appertains to. Lat. 
&d and pertinere. 


360. Garb, fashion. Now-a-days garb means dress. In Shake- 
speare it means mode of doing a thing. Hen. V. i, 6.8. O. H. G. 
garamen, to get ready; through French garbe, a good fashion. 
Yare is cognate. 


361. Extent, extending of courtesy. 


366. Handsaw, probably a corruption of heronshaw or 
hernshaw, which meant (1) a young heron, and (2) a Aeronry. In 
Spenser we find herneshaw fora heron, Thenameheronsew 
for a heron is still common in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. Much has 
been written in explanation of this passage; but it is probable Hamlet 
means just what he says, a hawk and a handsaw. 


392. The ballad from which Hamlet quotes is inserted in Percy's 
Reliques. It is rather an anachronism that Hamlet should know it. 


407. Abridgement, those who shorten my speech. Perhaps also. 
a pun is meant on the word in its sense of entertainment. Cf. M. N. D. 
v. 1. 39— 


“Say what abridgement have you for this evening ?” 


410. Valanced, bearded. A valance is a fringe of drapery. 
Probably named from Valence, near Lyons in France. 


413. Chopine, a high-soled shoe. From Ital. cioppini, & 
wooden sole covered with leather worn under the shoe. ‘The Venetian 
ladies often wore them half-a-yard high. 


414. The women's parts in Shakespeare's timo were performed by 
boys. ‘The boy Hamlet recollected as playing the woman's part, being 
now “ taller by the altitude of a chopine,” was therefore older, and pre- 
sumably his voice was “ broken,” and therefore like a piece of uncurrent 
gold “ cracked within the ring." ‘The coins of the sixteenth century 
were very thin, and had a ring round the head of the sovereign. Being 
thin, they were liable to crack; if this crack extended within the 
ring, the coin was uncurrent. 


122. Caviare to the general; not suited to the vulgar taste. 
Caviare, is the roe of the sturgeon. Turk. havydr, Fr. caviar. 


Only a cultivated taste cau appreciate it. 
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27 savoury morsels. The word is a corruption of 
adiadi Sall en was bod a helmet and a salade of herbs. But sal- 
let, a helmet, is from Lat. caelata, cassis being understood ; and 
sallet is a corruption of salade. 


428. Affection for affectation. 


442. Gules, » heraldic word meaning red. Low. Lat. gulae, 
plur. of gula, a mouth. 


447. O’ersize, covered over with size. 
452, Anon, immediately. A. S. onan; on = in, and an = 
oon = one, i» one second, à 
465. Painted tyrant, the picture ofa tyrant. Cf. Coleridge's 
“A painted ship upon a painted ocean.” 


469. ck, light vapoury clouds. Cf. The Temp. iv. l. 156, 
“ Leave Kag TACE behind.” A rack is another form, and is allied 
to Wreck. Lit. sea-Weed, something drifted. Icel. rek, drift. 
Cf. “ racking clouds,” of Hen. VI. ii. 1. 27. 


479. Synod, an assembly. 


480. Fellies; the felly also spelt fellowe is a part of the rim 
of a wheel. A.S. Felgu, a felly. 


486. Mobled, wrapped up in a coif. Cf. mob-cap. Probably 
connected with muffler. 


490. Bisson, 2wild-or. Bisson-rheum, the rage of a wild ox. 


492. O'erteemed, exhausted. Niobe was the mother of fifty 
children. 


912. Bodykins, a little body. 
531. Passion, suffering. 
531. Conceit, idea. 


541. Cue, the hint to begin. A cue is the tail end of the previous 
actor’s part. Tat. cauda, atale. Cf. M. N. D. iii. 1. 67. 


548. Peak, pine away, to become thin. 
549. John-a-dreams, John of dreams = John the dreamer. 


562. Offal, what falls off. A compound of off and fall, Formerly 
used of chips of wood falling from a cut log. 


Drab, a low woman. Cf. Macb. iv. 1. 31. Irish, drab, a low 


women, The corresponding English word is draff, Inii. i. 26, it isa 
verb. 


569. A scullion, a kitchen menial. Lat. scopa, a broom of 
twigs, through Fr. escouillon, a dishclout Ses 


ens 


àp 
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572. Presently, immediately. 


579. Tent, probe. A tent was a roll of lint used to dilate a 
"wound. Lat. tenture. 


588. Abuses me, &c., deceives me to my ruin. 
586. Relative, conclusive. 


-Acrt III. Scene 1. 


1. Drift of circumstance, round about way. Drift, lit. 
means that which is driven, a current, a flock, an impulse, a tendency. 
It occurs ii. 1.10. For circumstance cf. M. of V, i. 1. 154— 


“To wind about my love with circumstance.” 
2, Confusion, confused manner, appearance of madness. 


8. Aloof, at a distance. The word is of nautical origin, cf. Sir 
"Thomas More; p. 759g. “But surely this anker lyeth too farre aloufe 
fro this shippe.” Probably derived from Du. ]oefaanda — on. The 
pp. loofed occurs in Ant, iii. 8. 18. Luff isa Cognate. 


31. Affront, meet with. Lat. ad and frontem. 


41. Wonted way, accustomed, way. Lit. the way in which he 
used to be. A.S. wunian, to dwell, : 


43. Gracious, your grace. 


57-59. We haven “sen of joys” in Pericles, a “ seaof glory ” in Hen. 
VIII, “A sea of care” in Tarquin and Lucrece, and “in a troubled sea 
of passion lost” in Milton. ‘Two metaphors blended into one. Breaking 
it up it might be “to fight against a host of troubles which break in 
upon us like a sea.” We have the idea of a sea again in line 96. 


65. Rub, that which creates the difficulty. Cf. Macb. iii. 1, 134, 
where it means imperfections, which may cause difficulty. 


67. Coil; the meaning is divided between that which surrounds 
like a coil of rope, viz. our bodies, and a Zurmoil or fight. We have 


n Pnplish coil from Lat. colligere and coil from Gael. goil, 
battle. z 


69. Of so long life, so long lived. 


76. Fardels, burdens. O. F. Fardel, a pack. Low Lat. far- 
dellus, a burden. à : 


76. Bodkin, a little sword. Old writers say Cæsar was slain by 
a bodkin. 


| 
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sò. Thought, anxious care. J.C. ii. 1. 187. 
* Take thought and die for Cæsar.” 


Cleopatra says after the battle of Actium, “ What shall we do, Enobar- 
bus?” He answers, “ Think, and die." 


“ Take no thought for the morrow.” 
A. S. Thoght. U has no business in this word nor in though. 
85. Cast, something thrown. Icel. pasta, to throw into a heap. 
109. Commerce, dealings, converse. Milton, Il Penseroso, 39— 
** And looks commercing with the skies.” 
Lat. commercium, trade. 


114. Paradox, something contrary to received opinion, something 


strange, Through the Lat. paradoxum, from Gr. rapá, beside, 
and óó£a, an opinion. 


195. Offences at my beck, means of committing sin at my com- 
mand. Cf. the phrase, "Beck ‘and cal 2 Beck is a subs. 
formed from the verb beck, which is a contraction of beckon. 


144. Nick-name, called by wrong names. Formed from an- 
eke-name, like newt from an-ewt. Eke, means also, ad- 
ditional. C£ Cowper's John Gilpin :— 


“ John Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown 

A train-band captain eke was he 
Of famous London town.” 


154. Mould, model. Lat. modulum, a measure. 
165. On brood, brooding. 


167. Danger. Cf. J. C. “He may do danger with.” In the 
M. of Y. iv. 1, You stand within his danger, do you not? ” it means 
power to do mischief, and the word danger strikes the keynote of the 
piece. Derived from Latin, dominus, through a form, domni- 
arum, which consonified the ja into ja, and gave O. F. dongier. 
Dungeon is from the same root. The word danger wasa very great 
word in medizval literature, both French and English. It meant (1) 
the fines and penalties due to the superior or dominus, as in the phrase 
* les danger des bois,” which Cotgrave defines as the amerciaments and 
confiscations adjudged to the king by the officers of woods and forests. 
(2) It is used in allegorical poems as the name of one of the personages, 


either the father, or husband, or lover, who has some superior right in 


the Heroine; so that the Dan (in danger) is equivalent almost to Don or 
ord, 
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174. Beating, tossing about. It occurs in the same sense in The 
"Tempest, i. 2. 176, and iv. 1. 163. 


175. Fashion, &c., his usual method. 


183. Grief, cause of grief. i 
183. Round, frm, outspoken. As in ii. 2. 140. 


Acrt III. Scene 2. 


3. Ljef soon. J.C.i.2.95. “Ihadas lief not be.” Pronounced 
live. ‘The old meaning was dear, as is seen in Alder]iefest, dearest of 
all. Connected with lieb, love, liberty, lubet. 


9. Periwig-pated, with wig on head. The j has been inserted. 
The old spelling was perwigge and perwick. From O. Du. peruyk, a 
periwig. Fr. perruque. The form periwig gave rise to the idea 
that peri was a preposition, and so sometimes it was dropt, the result 
being wig. 

10. Groundlings, spectators in the pit, who stood on the ground. 
Formed by adding the double diminutive l-ing to ground. 


13. Termagant,® storming character in the old Mysteries. Ter- 
magant was a violent character introduced into the old Moralities. It 
was also the name of one of the Saracen idols. In Dodsley's Old Plays, 
Ram Alley, we have “ That swears, God bless us, like a very terma- 
gant." We have “ This hot termagant Scot,” in Hen. IV. ‘The 
word is a corruption of Ter-vagant ; Ital. trivijante. Ithas been 
suggested that Tervagante is the moon, wandering as Selene in heaven ; 
‘Artemis on earth, and Persephone in the lower world. Diana or Artemis 


is called Dea trivia. 


30. Journeymen, day labourers. A journey is really a day’s 
travel. "The Fr. journée, from Low. Lat. jornata, means a day's 
work. ‘The root is Lat. diurn-us, daily. 


32. Abominably, badly, hatefully. Lat. abominari, from 
ab, and omen. 


33. Indifferently. fairly well. We have indifferent, mean- 
ing fair in iii. 1. 122, and v. 2. 95. 


38. Barren, void of sense. M. N. D. iii. 2. 13, where Bottom is 
called * The shallowest thickskin of that barren sort." 


43. Presently, immediately, the usual meaning in Shakespeare. 


50. Coped withal, matched with. The original meaning was 
to bargain with. Lydgate in London Lickpeny, has, '* Where 
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Flemynges began on me for to cry, Master, what will you copen or: 
buy ?" ie, bargain for, or buy. The word is from Du. koopen, 'o: 
buy, and was introduced-by Flemish and Duteh traders. 


55. Candied, sugared over with flattery. Cf. The Temp. iia Dis 
279. Ital. candire, to candy. No connection with Lat. candidus,. 
white, 


56. Crook, bend. Du. croke, « bend. Cross is a doublet. 


56. Pregnant, ready to bow, with the idea of producing the 
thrift or gain of the next line. Cf. stubborn knees, of iii. 3. 70. 
From prae, before, and gnare, to bear, of. which the part. gnatus, 
was in common use. 


62. Buffets, blows on the check. O. F. bufe, a blow ; probably 
connected with Celtic bochad, @ blow on the check, This is closely 
related with Lat. bucca, the check, and buccina, trumpet. The: 
ginal iden is that of puffing out violently, hence check, and a blow on: 
the cheek. 


64. Blood, passion. 


61. Heart’s core, in my heart of hearts. Core, from Lat. cor, 
the heart. $ 


74. Comment of thy soul, mark and note and compare in- 
wardly in your mind. Lat. cum, and the root of memini through 
the Lat. commentari, to reflect upon ; another and a better reading 
is my soul. 


15. Occulted, hidden. Lat. occultus. From ob, and a root 
kal, from which our word hell is derived. Occultare isa freq. of 
this root, from which comes occultation, an astronomical term. 


76. Unkennel, leap out, as an angry dog when sudden! 
roused. M. Fr. kenil, a house for dogs. Lat. canem a dog, ae 
ilis, a house, like ovile. ‘ 


79. Stithy, « smithy. Stith, an anvil, is another reading. Teel. 
ste$y, an anvil, allied to staSe, « fixed place. Stead is from the 
same root. 

82. Censure, Judgment. Cf. iii, 2, 25. and i. 3. 69. 

83. Aught, a-whit, 

84. Pay the theft, pay for what is stolen. 


E Idle, crazy, foolish. Cf. idle tale, and idle tongue in 
ni. 4. 12. 


ss. Chameleon's dish, «ir. T.G. of V. ii. 1. 172, * T 
the chameleon, love, can feed on air. M hough 


eee 
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98. Pthe Capitol; a mistake repeated in J. C.— 
“ Cæsar was killed in the Curia Pompeii.” IIist. 


108. Jig, meant both a lively dance, and a humorous ballad. 
110. Within’s, probably within these. 


117. Hobby-horse, a figure common in the May-games of the 
time. Hamlet quotes from a satirical ballad; the quotation occurs 
again in Love's Labour Lost, iii, 1. 30. 


120. Miching mallecho, sneaking mischief. In 1st. Hen. IV. ii. 
4. 450, we have “Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a micher, 


and eat blackberries?” O. F. mucer, to conceal, Curmudgeon 
comes from the same root. ]Mallecho is a Spanish form. 


127. Posy, the motto on a ring. M. of V. v. 1. 147— 
“ A paltry ring 
"That she did give me, whose posy was 
For all the world like cutler's poetry 
Upon a knife, * Love me, and leave me not,” 


In Hall’s Chronicle we find “ The tent was replenished, and decked with 
this posie, * After busy labour cometh victorious rest.’” 


130. Cart-wash, sheen, to suit the inflated style of the speech ; 
cart being for chariot. 


140. I distrust, am full of concern for. 


142. Holds quantity, Acep a just proportion. In M. N. D. i. 
1. 132, we find— 


“ Things base and vile, holding no quantity." 
The idea of proportion is continued in line 145— 
** And as my love is sized my fear is so.” 
149. My working faculties cease from their functions. 


157. Instances, the motives that lead to a second marriage. In 
Shakespeare the word instance has six dilferent meanings, 


1. Motives, as here, and in Hen. V. ii. 2. 119— 


** But he that tempered thee, bade thee stand up, 
Gave thee no instance why thou shouldst do treason.” 


2. Proofs, as in M. A. A. N. ii. 2. 41— 


“ They will scarcely believe this without trial after these 
instances." 


3. Proverbs, asin As You Like It, where the justice is 
* Full of wise saws and modern instances." 
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4. Examples, as in iv. 5. 160— 


u Nature is fine in love, and where *tis fine 
It sends some precious Instances of itself 
‘After the thing it loves.” 


The assiduous attentions of friends, as in J. C. iv 2. 16— 


e 


© But not with such familiar instances 


* * * * * 
As he hath used of old.” 


6. Grounds, for forming an opinion, as in Rich. III. 3. 2— 
« Tell him his fears are shallow, without instance." 


‘All these meanings may be traced to the derivation jn =o, and stans, 
standing, lit. something on which to stand. 


158. Thrift, gain; a common meaning in Shakespeare. 


j 169. Passion, the influence of some predominant feeling. Cf. 
. C. i. 2.48— 


« I have much mistook your passion.” 


Also “Passion week,” and “ The Passion of our Lord.” Patience 
and passion are both from Lat. patior. 


172. _Enactures, the carrying out of enactments. 


184. Directly seasons, at once brings to maturity, so as to show 
his true character. 


194. Anchor's, anchorite’s. The better spelling is anchoret. 
The Ancren Riwle, or Rule of female anchorets is the 
title of à work written in the thirteenth century. The word ancer- 
lif, “hermit life,” occurs in the translation of Bede's Eccl. Mist. Low. 
Lat. anachoreta, a recluse. Gr. &vaywpnrijc, one who has retired 
from the world. Gr. dvd, back, and ywpeiv, to withdraw. A ship's 


anchor comes from Lat. ancora, closely related to uncus, 
oonKed. 


195—6. May each opponent who blanches the face of joy meet and 
destroy every source of happiness. 


208. Argument, plot. 
209. Offence, cause of offence. 
212. Tropically, with tropes, i.e. figuratively. 
216. Free, innocent. Cf. ii, 2, 544— 
** Make mad the guilty and appal the free." 


216. Jade, @ sorry nag. Wince, start aside, Also spelt 
winch. M. H.G. wenchen, to start aside. Cogn. with wink. 


ae iain iene ai 
= ~<a: all al 
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217. Withers, the ridge between the shoulder-blades of n horse. 
It is so called because it is the part which the horse opposes to his 


load. The barbs of an arrow were also called withers. A.S. wi$re, 
resistance, Our prep. with, in A.S. often meant against, and is the 
root of the word. E 


927. Confederate Season, the meaning is, the opportunity 
assists the murderer. ‘ Else no creature seeing "— No other creature 
but myself sees what I am doing. 


231. Wholesome, healthy. Cf. line 283, and, “ Like a mildewed 
ear, blasting his wholesome brother,” in Hamlet’s speech to his 
mother, 


242. Compare the weeping deer of Jaques in As You Like It; the 
king is the stricken deer, 

247. To turn Turk, ie. to turn. completely round, also to be a 
Turk, to act cruelly, 

247. Provincial roses, rosettes of ribbon resembling the large 
roses of Provence. 

248. Razed shoes, slashed shoes, 

248. Cry, pack. From Lat. quiritare, £o cry, a frequentative of 
queri, to lament. It is used in Cor. iii. 3. 120— 


You common ery of curs.” 


255. Pajock. The real rime is evident. ‘The word shows Hamlet’s 
contempt for his uncle, who has let himself be so easily unmasked, In 
Scot. a turkey is called a bubbly jock. 

262. Recorders, flagcolets. 

264, Perdy, par Dieu. 

301. Trade, cf. the use of commerce in Hamlets speech with 
Ophelia, in Sc. 1. of this Act. 

303. Pickers and Stealers, ten fingers. Cf. “Keep my 
hands from picking and stealing.” 

312. To withdraw, &c. Stanton suggests this is addressed to 
the players, and that to ought to be go. 

324. Ventages, the holes. 


338. Fret. ‘There is a play on the word fret, Frets were 
stops on a musical instrument, made by pieces of metal or wires 
running across the instrument like a grating, a fret in heraldry, and 
derived from the Lat. ferrata, an iron grating. Then there is a 
word which Hamlet hints at here to fret, fo eat away, to cause to fret, 
from A.S. fretan contracted from for, an intensive, and etan. 
(There is a fourth word, fret, io ornament, A.S. fretian.) 

364, Shent, chided. “Iam ghent for speaking to you." T. A. 
iv. 2. 112, 
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Acrt III. Scene 3. 


6. Hazard, risk. Through the Span. azar from A. E. al zar, 


the die. 
11. Each private individual. 
15. The cease of majesty =when the king dies. 
17. Massy, heavy. The Temp. iii. 3. 67— 
« Your swords are now too massy for your strength.” 


This is the root idea of mass, 

22, Boisterous, wild. M. E. boistou 
is a corrupt form. 

29. Process, used as a law-term. 

33. Of vantage, from a commodious position, so as 
my attention to the words spoken, 


42. Where, as to where. 
47. Confront, to meet face to face, and so to conquer. 


56. Offence, the gains of the sin. 
61. Shuffling, 2 doublet of scuffing. Here it has the sense of 
shiftiness, but in Hamlet's soliloquy, it has its root senses— 


« When we have shufiled off (pushed off) this mortal coil.” 


S, therefore boisterous 


to give all 


67. Limed, caught with bird-lime. 
713% Pat, conveniently. Cf. M. N. D. iii. 1. 1— 
« Bottom. We are all met? 
Quince. Pat, Pat.” 


And also v. 188—* It will fall (banpen) pat.” There is a mixture in the 
word of A.S. plaetan to strike lightly, and the Du. pas fit, con- 
venient in time. We might imagine Hamlet bringing his hand down as 


he says it. 
74. Would, ought to. 
88. Hent, hest and hint have been conjectured. 


Act III. Scene 4. 


15. Rood, cross. A.S. ród, a gallows, a cross. A land 
is the same word, so called feo ibo rd. or Dc atr m 
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19. Budge, sir. J.C. iv. 3. 44— 
* Shall I budge, shall I observe you ?” 
and the Temp. v. 1. 11— 
“ They cannot budge till your release.” 


Fr. bouger, from Lat. bullire through Ital. bulicare, to boil. 
A (Papal) Bull is derived from the same root, Thus—Bulla, a 
bubble, a knob, a seal (to a letter) a dil, and lastly, a Bull. 


37. Bulwark, used adjectively. Dan. bul, a log of wood, and 
værk, a work, a fort, The Fr. boulevarde is the same word. 


46. Contraction, the marriage contract. 

50. Tristful, sorrowful. Doom, the day of judgment. 
52. The index, the beginning. 

55. Presentment, representation. 

58. A station, a pose. 


64. Mildewed ear, blighted car of corn. AS. meledeáw, 
honey-dew, from the sticky, honey-like appearance of some kinds of 
blight. Ear, is a spike or head of corn. A.S ear, heads of corn ; quite 
a different origin from ear the organ of hearing. 


67. Batten, grow fat. Milton has ‘battening our flocks with the 


fresh dews of night.” Icel. batna, to grow better. The same root 
exists in better and best. 


69. Hey-day, Jrolicsome wildness; Cf. “heyday of youth,” and 
John xix. 31—* ‘That sabbath day was an high day.” Hey was an 
old spelling of high. The word is equivalent to high day, holi- 
day. In the Tempest, ii. 2. 190, Hey-day is an interjection. 


71. Sense, feeling. Motion, emotion. 
71. Cozened, beguiled. In M. W. W. iv. 2. 180—“ When he 


had played the cosining mate with others, . . . . himself was 
beguiled." Cozen is a verb formed from cousin. Cotgrave 
has F. cousiner, “to claime kindred for advantage, . . . . as he, 


who to save charges in travelling, goes from house to house, as cosin 
to the honour of everyone.” 


81. Mope, be dull, stupid. 


83. Mutine, for mutiny. Mutine is the old verb from which was 
formed mutiner occurring in Cor., and mutineer in the Tempest. 
The root is the Lat. mota, fem. of motors, a commotion. The M. 
Fr. is émeute. 


86. Compulsive, izpelling along with. 
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90. Grained, dyed in grain, and therefore fast or fixed. In 
M. N. D. i. 2. 85, we have purple-in-grain, a colour obtained from 
the ovarium of insects found on the kermes oak. . These looked like 
grains or seeds. From kermes we get crimson and car- 
Mine. Grain is from Lat. granum. Ingranum came 
finally to mean a fast or fixed colour. “No Sir. "Tis in grain, 
Noah’s flood could not do it,” i.e. wash itout. Com. of Er. iii, 2. 


95. A vice of kings, a mere buffoon king. In the old Moralities 
the clown was the vice and was equipped with a wooden dagger. 


9t-98. Cutpurse, a thief, who cuts people's purses off their girdles. 


The meaning is, a common thief who has stolen the empire and the 
sovereignty, and has done so in a eowardly, sneaking fashion. 


104. Lapsed in time, &c., having failed in duty in this life 
through giving way to his own feclings. 

110. The appearance of the ghost here to soften Hamlet’s harshness 
to his mother may well be compared with Arthur's speech to his false 
queen Guinevere— 


“J did not come to curse thee, Guinivere, 
* * * * * * 

Lo! I forgive thee as Eternal God 

Forgives: do thou for thine own soul the rest. 

Let no man dream but that I love thee still. 

Perchance, and so thou purify thy soul, 

And so thou lean on our fair father Christ, 

Hereafter in that world where all are pure, 

We two may meet before high God, and thou x 


Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
Iam thy husband." 


111. Conceit, imagination, is strongest in the weakest. 

118. Exerements, that which grows out of, as the hair, and nails, 
and feathers. In W. T., Autolyeus says, as he takes off his false 
beard— 

* Let me pocket up my pedlar’s excrement.” 
Cf. M. of V. iii. 2. 87. Bedded means flat. 

126. Capable, able to perform. 

128. Effects, purposes. 

142. Unction, lit. an anointing, a salve. 

148. Compost, manure, Composite is a doublet. 

150. Pursy, short-winded. Lat pulsare, to beat, through Fr. 
poureif, short-winded. 

_ 188—160. ‘That monster, custom, who all feeling doth destroy, and 
is the attendant devil of bad habits, is an angel in this respect, that he 


gives a livery, which is easily put on, for the performance of good 
actions, 
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166. A word is omitted in the original. Insert-* quell.” 

185. In craft, from cunning, like Brutus, the nephew of Tarquinius 

187. A paddock,a toad. A gil, a tom-cat. Gilbert, or Gibbe 
was the male cat, and Gray Malkin, the female cat. 

190. The fable is not recorded anywhere. 

192, Conclusion, experiments. 

200. Adders, has lost an initial z, just as nickname has gained 
one, A.S. naedre. 

203. Enginer for engineer, so mutiner in Cor. for mutineer. 

204. Petar, a petard. Cotgrave spells it both petard ani 


petarre. Lat. peditum, a breaking wind, a slight explosion. Tle 
Suffix is Ger. art. 


207. Crafts, kinds of cunning. 
209. Lug, to pull by the hair is the lit. meaning. From Swed. 
lugga, to pull by the hair, Lock, in lock of hair, is also Swed., and 


probably from the same root. Lug in Scotch is the ear. Henry VIII. 
said Cromwell had got “ the right sow by the lug.” 


Acrt IV. Scene 1, 


4. Bestow, &c., the use is unusual, but the meaning is evident. 

1l. Brainish apprehension, mad suspicion. g 

12. Divulging, being known. Lat. di for dis and vulgare. 

23. Pith of life, the marrow of the bones. 

25. Ore, one of the native metals, and thus one of the precious 
metals. The A.S. or is another form of ar, brass. 

26. Mineral, what is dug out of a mine. Here it means a vein. 
Miniere was a mine of metals. In Gowers Con. Aman. ii. 81, 
we find— 

**'The thridde stone in special 

By name is clered mineral, 
Whiche the metalles of every mine 
Attempereth, till that they been fine." 


The root of mine is Lat. minare, to conduct, especially along a 
vein of metal; so also the E. lode, or vein of ore, is allied to the verb 
to lead. 

37. Chapel, a smaller church. A Capella was the sanctuary in 
which was preserved the cappa, or cope of St. Martin; hence any 
Sanctuary containing relics. Lat. capella, a little cappa. 

12. Blank, mark. Cf. the phrase, point blank. 
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7. Compounded, mived. 
u Or if, I say, you look upon this verse 
When I compounded am perhaps with clay.”—Son. 71. 
14. Replication, answer. In J. C. i. 1— 
“ To hear the replication of your sounds." 
Lat. replicare, lit. to fold back. 
15. Countenanoe, favour. To countenance is to favour. 
16. Authorities, places of trust. 
29. Hide fox, evidently alluding to a childish game. Hamlet is 


acting foolishly on purpose. Fox was a sword. Hamlet sheathes 
his sword as he speaks. 


Act IV. Scene 3. 


4. Distracted, mad, foolish. 
Who judge only by outward appearances. 


ao uw 


The punishment is considered, and not the crime. 


9. Deliberate pause, 2 stopping of his course, deliberately 
resolved on. Pause comes through Lat. pausa, a stop, from Gr. 
závo, I cause to stop, Cf. iii. 1. 68— 


** What dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause.” 
21. Politic worms, are holding a political convocation over the 
politician. 


24. Variable service, ic. both are different forms of food for 
the service of worms. 


32. To see, to spy out. 
36. Lobby, a passage, Cf. ii. 2. 161— 


“ He walks for hours together 
Here in the lobby.” 


Low Lat. lobia, 2 portico, a place to i i 
ee , 2 po p lounge in. Lodge is % 
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44. Tend, attend. 
48. Cherub, here a guardian spirit— 


** A sweet little cherub that sits up aloft 
Keeps watch o'er the life of poor Jack.” 


Perhaps also an allusion to the common saying— 


“ Some bird has told me.” 


53. At foot, close. 

61. Coldly set, lightly value. 

64. Present, immediate. 

67. Haps, what happens, my fortunes. 


Act IV. Scene 4. 


6. In his eye, in his sight. 
15. Main, main power. 
19. Name, honour or fame. 


E Sold in fee, sold as a freclold, A.S. feo, property, originally 
cattle. 


27. Imposthume, an inward swelling, aboil. Lat. apostema, 
an abscess. 

32. Inform, give information, to heaven. 

34. Market, occupation. 

36. Large discourse, power of reasoning. 

39. Fust, become mouldy. ‘The proverb is somewhat musty.” 
O. F. fust, a cask, therefore, fusty means tasting of the cask. Lat. 
fustem, 2 thick stick. 

41. Seruple of thinking, a seruple resulting from thinking. 

42. Quartered, being analyzed into four parts. 

16. Gross, big. 


53—56. Real greatness is not stirred simply by great subjects, but 
even a straw will be a subject of quarrel to it, if honour is at stake. 


57. Blood, passion, as in iii. 2. 64. 

61. A mere deceptive trick which promises fame. 

62. A plot, a plat of ground; i.e. a patch of ground. 

63. Not big enough to hold the number of people fighting for it. 
64. Continent, that which contains. 
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Act IV. Scene 5. 


6. Enviously. Ophelia, in her madness, conceived hatred even 
for straws. 
9. To collection, to gather sense. 
11—13. As her winks, and nods, and gestures reveal her thoughts, 
one would think much misfortune had happened to her, though nothing 
definite is said by her. 


15. Ill-breeding minds, minds that breed evil thoughts. 
18. Each trifle seems to foretell some great disaster. 


19. Jealousy, suspicion. 
39. Shoon, shoes. Other examples of this plural are, fone, foes; 
fleen, flies; been, bees. 


40. "ild, yield. 


40. Owl, &e. Ophelia’s mad recollection of the popular story of 


our Lord turning a baker’s daughter into an owl, because she refused 
him bread. - Y 


66. In hugger-mugger, in secret hurried haste. In Sc. we 
have huggrie-muggrie, which Jameson explains as disorderly. 


76. In ear and ear, in the ear of everybody. 
7. Murdering-piece, a caunon loaded with grape-shot. 
Overpeering, &oc., peering over its limits. 


92. Counter, running counter, hauling back on the trail, and 
coming against the main pack. à 


oo si 


[- = 


121. Swoopstake, sweepstake, the money staked, which can be 
swept up at once. 


126. Repast, feed again and again, Lat, repastum. 
129, Sensibly, perhaps visibly rather than feclingly. 
133. Virtue, faculty. j 
140, Fine, tender, delicate. Cf. In Memoriam, 65. 3— 


* Since we deserved the name of friends, 
And thine effect so lives in me, 

A part of mine may live in thee 

And move thee on to noble ends." 


For a rather different idea. 


141. Instance, proof. The precious proof is Ophelia's reuson. 
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151. The wheel, the spinning-wheel, to which the song may be 
sung. 
154. Rosemary, &c. Cf. W. T. iv. 3. 74. Rosemary, the yos 
maris of Ovid; lit. sea spray. Pansies, Fr. pensée, thought. 
156. Document, &c. -A sermon preached in madness. 


158. Fennel, emblem of flattery; colum bine, emblem of in- 
gratitude. Rue, a bitter herb, from Lat. ruta. The Fr. rue is 
called herbgrace. It means repentance. Daisy, lit. day's eye. A.S. 
daeges, day's, and eáge, an eye. Violets, for faithfulness, Lat. 
viola, from Gr. So named from its colour as in jodine. 

164. Thought=anzious, killing thought. 


177. Ofall Christian souls. With this touching prayer the 
loving Ophelia goes to meet her doom ; but the ‘ Christian souls? deny 


her poor body their full burial rites. 
180. Deny me right, deny me what is my right. 
181. Of the wisest of your friends, whomsoever you will. 


Act IV. Scenr 6. 


11. Let to know, informed. 
13. Some means, some opportunity of approaching. 


20. Thieves of mercy, merciful thieves. So “brow of woe,’ 
* mind of love,” 


23. Fly, fly from. 
25. Bore ofthe matter, to be contained in ordinary words, 


2 


Act IV. Scene 7. 


14, Conjunctive, Joined with, 

18 General gender, common race of men. 

22. Loud, boisterous. 

27. IfI am permitted to praise what she was, not what she is. 
19. Abuse, deception. 

57. As how should it not be so? 

$6. Uncharge- not charge as a plot. 

86. Incorpsed, made in one body. 

92. The brooch was worn in the hat. 
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99. Scrimers, fencers. Fr. escrimeur. 


111. Passages of proof, proofs obtained from what passes 
before me in the world. 


126. Sanctuarize, protect from. 
137. Pass of practice, a treacherous thrust. 
140. Unction, ointment. 


140. Mountebank,aguack. One who mounts on 1 bench 
to proclaim his nostrums. Ital. montambanoo, ĉe. mount-in- 
banco. 

142. Cataplasms, 4 kind of poultice. Gr. xará, down, and 
cAáco&v, to mould into shape. 


143. Simples, healing herbs; so called because they are the 
elements of the medical compounds. 


159. For the nonce, for the nones, i.c. for the once, for the 
occasion. The older spelling is for then ones. Then is for $am the 
dative of the article, and ozes— once. 


173. Sliver, a thin branch. * &]ivered in the moon's eclipse,” 
where sliver means a branch broken off. A. S. slifan, to cleave. A 
parallel form slitan gives us slit. 

187. Trick, trick of nature or habit. 

199. The woman, cf.— 

“O, I could play the woman with mine eyes.” 

191.. Douts; dout is a contraction of doouts. In Hen. V. iv. 2. 

11, dout means extinguish. 


Acr V. Scene l. 


1. Salvation, for damnation, in accordance with the habit of all 
Shakespeare’s clowns. 


4. Straight, at once, directly. A.S. streht, pp. of streccan, 
to stretch. Cogn. with Lat. stringere. 


4. Crowner, an officer appointed by the crown, The form 
crowner is as correct as coroner, It is formed not from Lat. 
coronarius, but by adding er to the base coron of M. E. coro- 
nen, to crown. The root is Lat. corona, a crown. 

12. Agal for ergo. 

16. Nill = ne will.. 


31. Quest an inquiry, a search, “ The quest of the Holy Grail.” 
Lat. quaesita, a thing sought. a X 
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26. Hold up, maintain. Cf. M. N. D. iii. 2. 239. “ Hold the 
sweet jest up.” 


51. Unyoke, kave done guessing. 


56. Stoup, Jagon. 
59. Yaughan, probably a corruption of Johan. 


60. The three stanzas sung by the clown are slightly altered from 
the words of a song attributed to Lord Vaux. They may be found in 
Percy's Reliques. It appeared originally in ** The Songs of Lord Surrey 
and Others", 1557. Line 62 has no meaning. Doubtless Shakespeare 
meant this in accordance with the character of the clown. The 
following are four stanzas of the original ballad misquoted by the 


clown :— 


I lothe that I did loue, 

In youth that I thought swete, 
As time requires; for my behoue 
Methinks they are not mete. 

* * * * * 
For age with stelying steppes 
Hath clawde me with his crowche, 
And lusty Youthe awaye he leapes 
As there had bene none such. 

* * * * * 

A pikeax and a spade 

And eke a shrowdyng shete 

A house of claye for to be made 
For such a gest most mete. 

* * * * * 
For beauty with her bande 
Those eroked cares had wroughte 
And shipped me into the lande, 
From whence I first was broughte. 


66. A property of easiness-«n easy faculty. Of easiness, of 
little employment, (line 68) and other similar prepositional phrases in 
this play are equivalent to adjectives. 

69. Daintier, more delicate, finer. 

71. Intil-into. ‘Til is Icel. and Scand. for to. 


74. Jowls, £nocks, jerks. The word is connected with jowl, the 
cheek. A.S. joll, to nock the head. The word here is appropriately 
applied to the skull. Cf. As You Like It, i. 3.39. “They may joll 
horns together,” i.e. knock heads. Jolt is from the same root. 


85. Mazzard; might be derived from Fr. máchoire, the jaw. 


87. Loggats, the name of a game played wlth loggets or log- 
gats, lit. little logs. 
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94. Quiddities, captious arguments, from quidetis. 

94. Quillets, sly tricks in argument. From quidlibet. 

96. Sconce, the head. In Comedy of Errors, ii. 2. 37, it means a 
helmet. It originally meant a fort, and is used in that sense by Sir 
Walter Scott in The Leg. of Mont. O. D. Schantze, a fort. Lat. 
absconsus. 

104. Indentures; in making duplicates of deeds it was usual 
to indent the edges so as to exactly fit the one into the other. Lat. 
dentem, « tooth. 

105. Inheritor, possessor. Lat. Aeriditare, to inherit, and hence 
to possess. à 

120, Quick, living. 

130. Absolute, exact, positive. The root meaning, from ab and 
solvere, is to set free. Hence came the different uses of the word. 


i. Unrestrained or unrestrainable, as, “An absolute 
and excellent horse.” (But this may be for an absolutely 
excellent horse, in accordance with Fr. and Lat. idiom.) 


2. Decided, asin Macb. iv. 3. 38, and as “ An absolute 
shall,” cf Cor. iii, 1, and in Cymb. iv. 2— 
“I am absolute 
Twas very Cloten.” 
3, Free from control; the modern meaning. 
4. The meaning exact, as here. 
131. By the card, accordíng to what is set down, either on the 
programme, or on a chart, or on the shipman's card. 
133. Picked, sharp; perhaps a punning allusion to the pointed 
toes of the shoes. A.S. pycan, to pick. 
194, Kibe, achilblain on the heel. Cf. * The Tempest ii. 1. 267— 
“ He halteth often that hath a kyby heel? Welsh cibwst, i.e. cib, 
a cup, and wst, or gwst, a humour, 


177. Gorge, the throat, lit. a narrow passage. Lat. gurges, 2 
whirlpool. A gorget was a piece of armour to protect the throat, 
from the Fr. form of which gorgeous is formed. 

179. Gibes, taunts; also spelt jibe, * And common courtiers 
love to gybe and fleare,” Spens. M. H. Tale, 716. Of Scand. origin. 
Teel. geipa, to talk nonsense. 

180. Gambols, capers, Sriskiness of wit. O. F. gambade, a 
gambol. Late Lat. gamba, a hoof, hence Fr. jambe, a limb. ‘The 
word has altered thus—gambade, then ambaude, then gam- 
bauld, then gambold, and lastly, Sante. 

182. CGhop-fallen, downcast, lit. with dropped-jaw- Icel. 
kjapr, the San Ni focm, Ghats, ppecj 

?01. Imperious, imperial. 
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904. Flaw, gust of wind. As in Cor. v. 3. 74— 
“Like a great sea mark, standing every flaw.” 
Our flaw, a crack, is of Scand. origin. If this word is the same, it 
means that which enters by the flaw or crack. 
208. ‘This isa favourite idea of the poets. Cf, In Memoriam, 56. 5— 
* Who loved, who suffered countless ills 
i } Who battled for the True, tho Just, 
tf Be blown about the desert dust 
© Or sealed within the iron hills ?? 
215. Warrantise, warranty, a voucher or authority. O. F, 
warant or guarant. 


219. Shards, fragments of pottery, as in pot-sherd. Cf. 
* Shard-borne beetle” in Macb. ii. 2,42. The wings of the beetle 
are hard, and shiny like shards. 


320. Crants, wreaths. O. Du. krang, 2 chaplet. Cf. Low 
Scotch, crance. 


221, Strewments, strewing of flowers. R. and J. v. 3, 981— 
* He came with flowers to strew his lady’s grave." 
226. Peace-parted, departed in peace. 
228. May violets spring. Cf. In Memoriam, 18, 1— 
“ We may stand 

Where he in English carth is laid, 

And from his ashes may be made 

The violet of his native land." 


, 236. Inipenions, skilful invention. But it is perhaps used for 
ingenuous. Cf. L. L. L. i. 2. 29 and Timon, ii. 2. 230. 

250. Splenitive, given to anger. 

263. "ISwounds, for God's wounds. 

264. "Woo't, for wild thou, a colloquialism. 


265. Eisel, vinegar. O. Fr. aisil, vinaigre. It has been sug. 
gested that there is a reference here to one of the impossible feats set 
to Thor by the giants. 


273. An, if. 


276. Golden couplets, newly hatched pigeons. The pigeon 
only lays two eggs at a time. 


276. Disclosed, hatched. A technical term. 


284. Present Push, immediate trial, In Macb. v. 3. 20, and, 
J.C. v. 1. 25, it means onset, attack. 


286. ` Living, lasting. 
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Acr V. Scene 2. 


6. Mutines, mutineers. In Cor. i. 1. 254, we have mutiner, 
amd in K. J. ii, 1. 378, we have as here mutines, “mutines of 
Jerusalem.” 

6. Bilboes, fetters, pilbo, 4 sword; so called from Bilbao in 
Spain, famous for its iron and steel manufactures. The bilboes are an 
iron bar with rings at tached in which to place the legs of the prisoner. 

6. Rashly, hastily. After rashly comes “ Up from my cabin,” 
line 12; the intermediate words are parenthetical. 

9. Pall, fail. The two words are doublets. Welsh pallu, to 
fail; the word has been confused with Fr. palir and E. pale. 

9. Learn, teach, The word is still so used in Scot. 

11. Rough-hew. This fine metaphor, recognized by the un- 
initiated reader as both philosophy and poetry, has been spoiled for 
ever by the commentators. Who on reading it could miss its meaning? 
Hear how it is vulgarized, “Dr. Farmer informs me ” says Stevens, 
«that these words are merely technical. A wood-man, butcher, 
and dealer in skewers, informed him that his nephew (an idle lad) 
could only assist him in making them; he could rough-hew 


them, but I was obliged to shape their ends.” 

He goes on “ Whoever recollects the profession of Shake- 
speare’s father, will admit that his son might be no stranger to 
such terms. I have frequently seen packages of wool pinned up with 
skewers.” After this who will dare to assert that there is such a 
thing as poetry in the world ? s 

13. Scarfed, thrown round the neck like a scarf. 


20. Larded, garnished ; we still use interlarded in this meta- 
phorical sense, In iv. 5. 36, it means dressed with. 

22. Bugs, a terrifying spectre, bugbears. The word occurs again 
T. of the Sh. i. 2. 211. Welsh bwg, 2 hobgoblin. 


22. Goblins, wicked sprites. Cf. i. 4. 40. 

22. In my life, in my living. 

23. Supervise, the reading over. 

23. No leisure bated, 70 time lost, i.e. immediately. 
31. "They, my brains. 


:83. Statists, statesmen. 


36. Yeoman’s, a man of small estate. ` Most likely derived from 
AS. ga, 2 district and man. 


43. Comma, 2 mark of connection, not of division. 


41. Shriving-time, lime for confessing. A.S. sorifamn, !o 
confess, as a priest. does. Shrove-tide is the time for confessing. 


"ox" 225-5. See a PES 
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48. Ordinant, provident, foresceing. 
53. Changeling, the litle change. 
56. Go’t, go to destruction. 


59. Insinuation, crooked dealing ; this is also n side allusion to 
the fact that they had thrust themselves into Hamlet’s affairs. 


60. "Tis dangerous to come between the swords of two mighty 
opponents. 

66. Angle, Jfishing-hook. A.S. angel, a fishing-hook. 

79. Bravery, showy display. Cf. J. C. v. 1. 10— 

«And come down 
With fearful bravery.” 

88. Chough, jackdaw. A.S. ced, a crow; so named from the 
tawing. Du. kaa, a jackdaw. 

105, Absolute, perfect. Cf. v. 1. 130. 

105. Differences, marks of distinction. 

108. Continent, ‘hat which completely contains; as a card or 
chart of a continent contains a complete representation of the continent. 

10. Definement, description. 

111. Yaw; bend out of the true course, Nor. gaga, to bend back- 
wards, Hamlet is speaking nonsensically on purpose. But if there is 
any meaning in his words, there is a mixture of two metaphors, and 
the sense is, “To make an inventory of every attribute of Laertes, 
would test arithmetic to its utmost capacity, and even then would not 
succeed in keeping up with his merits. 

113. Of great article, of many articles, of large contents. 

113. Infusion, his combination of qualities, 


114. 'True diction, to speak the /ru/A. Lines 114-117 mean, 
“To speak the truth, bis combination of qualities is such that there is 
no likeness of him in the world save in his mirror, and no one follows 
anywhere near him save his own image (umbrage). 


117. Infallibly, correctly. 


119. To what truth does this talk tend? Why do we not come to 
the point about this gentleman ? 


121. Is it not possible to understand my inflated language ? 

125. He has used up all his fine words. 

130. Approve me, be to my credit. 

133-4. In the reputation given of him, his merit has no equal. 

141. Imponed, staked. 

142. Assigns, belongings. Hangers, the straps and pendents, 


145. Liberal conceit, ie they show a great deal of imagina- 
tion in their design. 
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147. The margent, the marginal reading, the comment. A 
doublet of margin, with excrescent t, Cf. M. N. D. ii. 1. 85. 

150. Germane, closely related, akin, Lat. germanus, Sully 
akin, like brothers and sisters. Cf. iv. 4, 802, “But those that are 

ermane to him, though removed fifty times, shall all come under 
the hangman.” : 

158. Twelve for nine. The bet seems to be that Laertes will 
hit Hamlet twelve times, before IIamlet shall hit him nine times. 


164. Foils, blunted swords. From the same root as the verb to 
foil, to defeat, viz. O. F. fouler, to trample on, from Lat. fullare, 
to full cloth. Foil, 2 set-off, comes from Lat. folium, 2 leaf. 


174. Lapwing, from A.S. hledpwince, hledp meaning to run, 
and wince, to waver. Hence the word applied to a man means a 
shifty fellow. 

175. Comply, was courteous with. Hamlet means he showed his 
nature early. 

188,181. A light collection which rises up to the top through the 
weightiest opinions, and if you put them to the test, the bubbles burst. 
Another mixed metaphor. 

207. At the odds, with the odds given me. 

240. Gain-giving, giving back against misgiving. 

241. Stand fiery off, show most brilliantly. 

253. Hit Laertes in the third round. 

256. Union, a pearl. Lat. unio, a pearl. 

271. Scant of, deficient in, Icel. skant, short; to scamp is from 
the same root. 

283. Make a wanton, trifle with me. 

320. Sergeant, oficer. Lat. servientem, through Er. sergent. 

337. O’ercrows, triumphs over. 

340. Voice, approval and. vote. 

341-2.. With the occurrences which have urged me on. 

348. The quarry, 2 heap of slaughtered game. Low Lat. 
corata, the intestines of a slain animal, 

348. Havoc, destruction. Cf. J. C. iii. 1. 273— 

“Cry Havoc, and let slip the dogs of war." 

From Sax. hafok, a hawk, or Welsh, hafoo, destruction. 

359. Jump, exactly, at the nick of time. 
, 981. Put on—the throne, or put to the test, In line 367 it means 
instigated. i 
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APPENDIX I. 
PROSODY. 


This play contains 3,924 lines, of which 2,490 are in blank verse 
1,208 in prose, and the rest are divided between short lines and 
rimedlines. Only one play of Shakespeare's is longer, viz : Antony and 
Cleopatra, containing 3,964 lines. 

Blank verse, or unrimed heroics, was first used by the Earl of 
Surrey, who was executed in 1547. Ho employed it in an English 
translation of the Fourth Book of Virgil’s ZEneid. Milton's Paradise 
Lost is written in this measure, as is also Tennyson's Idylls of the 
King. Rimed heroics is the same kind of measure as blank 
verse, the only difference being that the lines end in rimed couplets. 
Chaucer wrote the Canterbury Tales in rimed heroics, and Pope 
brought this measure to mechanical perfection. 

But it is wonderful how each writer has impressed his own individu- 
ality on his work, Thus, a good judge could easily distinguish between 
the blank verse of Milton, Shakespeare, Tennyson, and Browning, or 
the rimed heroics of Chaucer, Pope, or Dryden, 

A Correct blank verse consists of five feet each of two 
syllables, with the accent or stress falling on the even syllables. 
The following are correct blank verses from this play :— 


As stars | with tráins | of fire | and déws | of blóod | 

Why this | same strict | and móst | obsér | vant watch | i. 1. 71. 
And fór | eign márt | for im | pleménts | of wir | i. 1. 74. 

But look | the morn | in russ | et man | tle clad | i. 1. 166, 


But Í | have that | within | which páss | eth show | i. 2. 85. 

Ere yét | the sålt | of móst | unríght | eous teárs | i. 2. 154. 
Himsélf | the prím | rose path | of dill | iance tréads | i. 3. 50. 
Give év | ry mán | thy eár | but féw | thy voice i. 3. 68, 

I coüld | a tále | unfóld | whose light | est wórd i. 5. 15. 

And makés | us ráth | er béar | those ills | we hive] iii. 1. 81. 
‘The king | shall drink | to Him | let's bót | ter breáth | — v. 2. 255. 


A very little consideration will show that a long speech, and more 
especially a whole play, written with this unvarying regularity, would 
be monotonous and wearisome. 

It would, as a matter of fact, be very difficult to find even three 
consecutive regular verses in any good work. To avoid mono- 
tony we have several variations, as enumerated below ; and these, with a 
judicious distribution of the pauses and cadences, are to our heroic 
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verse what the spondees and dactyls are to Greek and Latin 
hexameters, ‘They are perfectly legitimate, and in fact necessary to real 
artistic work. : we: : . 

The characteristic of the heroic verse is its being poised 
upon the tenth syllable. The verse may consist of twelve, or even 
more syllables, ‘and yet be a heroic verse. If there are six feet 
with the accent on the even syllables, and a pause at the third 
foot, the verse is an ‘Alexandrine, like the last line of each stanza in 
Childe Harold. But twelve syllables do not necessarily constitute an 
Alexandrine, nor do ten. constitute an heroio verse. 

Shakespeare also obtains a relief from monvtony by the use of half 
lines or hemistichs, generally of not less than four syllables. Many 
difficulties occur in scanning the verse of quick and T dialogue ; but 
I do not believe Shakespeare troubled to sce that all his verses were 
regular; and it is better to confess that certain lines cannot be scanned 
than to compose rules to suit irregularities. 

The following are legitimate yariations in blank verse. 

1, After the tenth syllable one or even two syllables may be 
added, especially if the verse ends with a proper name; the rhythm 
being completed with the tenth syllable, what follows is only a slight 
echo, or * replication of the sound." 


In which | the máj | esty | of bar | ied Dén | mark. i. 1. 48. 

His féll | to Hám | let. Now, | sir, young | Fortin | bras. i. 1. 95. 
To béar | our heárts | in griéf | and oür | whole king | dom. i. 2. 3. 
"Tis nót | alóne | my ink | y cloák | good moth | er. By 9417. 

This gén | tle ind unfórcéd | aecórd | of Ham | let. i. 2. 123. 

Did cold | ly fürn | ish forth | the márr | iage tab | les. i. 2. 181. 
If it | assume | my nób | le fáth | er's pér | son. i. 2. 244. 

May give | his say | ing déed | which is | no farth Jer i 
But dé | not dúll | thy palm | with én | tertain | ment. i. 
How all | oceas | ions do | inform | against | me. iv. 4. 32. 


N.B. In Italian heroic verse this extra syllable is the rule. 
2. Some of the stresses may be slight, especially the last. 


He smote | the slédd | ed Pól | acks ón | the fice | i. 

But this | etér | nal bláz | on mast | not bé| i. 5.21. 

Tis giv | en out | that sléep | ing in | my órch | ard. i, 5. 35. 
A blink | et ín | the alárm | of feár | caught úp | ii. 2. 493. 
Purpóse | is bút | the sláve | to mém | ory | iii. 2. 163. 
Time qual | ifiés | the spark | and fire | of it | iv. 7. 112. 
Till thén | in pát | ience our | proceéd | ing bé | vy. 1. 289. 
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3. In any of the feet, the stress may be thrown on to the odd 
syllable, provided this is not done in two consecutive feet. This rarely 
happens in the fifth foot, more rarely still in the second, and generally 
when it does happen, it comes after a pause. 

Hence it is most commonly found at the beginning of a line, 


Iné| qual scále | wéighing | delight | and dóle| i. 2. 13. 
Virtue | itsélf | 'scápes not | cahím | nióus strókes | i. 3. 38. 
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Yoüth to | itsélf | rebéls | though nóne | else néar | i. 3. 44. 
Whiles like | a píff'd | and réck | less lib | ertine| — i. 3. 47. 

Céstly | thy hab | it ás | thy parse | can buf | | i. 3. 70. 

Bring with | thee airs | from heáven | or blásts | from héll | i. 4. 41. 
This a | bove áll | to thine | own sélf | be trie | i. 3. 79. 

Against | thy móth | er aüght; | Leáve her | to heaven i. 5. 86. 
Witness | this ár | my óf | such mass | and charge | iv. 4. 47. 
Afféc | tion, poóh | you speák | like a | green girl i. 3. 101. 


4. The syllables alternating with the accented ones, may or may not 
be accented also. 


Togéth | er with | all forms | módes, shóws | of grief i. 2. 83. 
King fáth | er róy | al Dane | O án | swer mé | i, 4. 45. 
To eárs | of flésh | and blóod | List, list, | O list, i. 5. 22. 


5. In any one of the places occupied by an unaccented syllable, 
two or even more unaccented syllables may be introduced. 


The graves | stood tén(antless) | ind thé shéet | ed déad i. 1. 115. 
With sách | dextér | ity | td incést | üóus shéets | i. 2. 157. 

As hé | in his | partic | ŭlăr áct | and pláce| i. 3. 26. 

And bórr | Swing dülls | the édge | of hús | bandry i. 3. 77. 

But mére | implór | &tórs óf | unhól | y suits | i. 3. 129. 

Ay that | incést | tus that | ădúlt | črăte heart i. 5. 41. 

The will | of my | most séem | ing virt | tos quéen| i. 5. 45. 
The imm | in&nt death | of twént | y thoás | and món | iv. 4. 60. 
And lét | me speák | t thé yét | unkuów | ing world vy. 2. 363. 


N.B. When the number of stresses is less than five, it is useless to 
try and make out the line to be heroic. 

Coleridge says in many cases of this kind we may imagine the pause 
filled up by some kind of action. Coleridge himself has not dared to 
follow the example in any of his own works. 

Variety is also obtained by breaking up lines between two or more 
speakers. In these cases we may often scan the lines by observing (1) 
that they overlap; (2) the latter speaker completes the verse of the 
former ; aud (3) an interruption is disregarded. Thus :— 


Mar. It is | offénd | ed, 

Ber. Sée | it stalks | awáy | i. 1. 50. 
Hor. Do, if | it will | not stánd | 
Ber. "Tis hére | 

Hor. "Tishére| i, 1. 141. 
Mar. You shall | not gó | my lórd | 

Ham. Hold 6ff | your hands | 

Hor. Be ruled; | you shall | not go | 

Ham. My fate | cries out, | i. 4. 80. 


Ghost. Mark me | 
Ham. I will | 
Ghost. My hour | is al | most come | i. 5. 2. 
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Shakespeare often uses rimed couplets to indicate a change of 
scene, 


| The following are examples :— 


Till then sit still, my soul: foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o'erwhelm them, to men's eyes. i. 2 


'This must be known; which being kept close, might move 
More grief to hide, than hate to utter love. ii. 1. 


i Ill have grounds 
i More relative than this. The play'sthething — 
d ; Wherein Ill catch the conscience of the king. ii. 2. 


It shall be so: 
| Madness in great ones must not unwateh'd go, iii. 1. 


How in my words soever she be shent n 
To give them seals never, my soul, consent. iii. 2. 
So also iii. 35 iv. 15 iv. 45 iv. 55 v. 15 v. ii. 
Hamlets four lines on Cæsar in Act v. Scene 1. are in rimed 
heroioes. 


Impér | ióus Caés | ar, deád | and türned | to clay, | 
Might stop | a hole | to keep | the wind | away: | 

O, that | that earth, | which kept | the world | in awe, | 
Should patch | a wall | t$ &xpel | the win | ter's flow! | 


The lines Hamlet 


quotes in the play-scene are in Bottom's *eight 
and six ” measure— $ 


Why lét | the stríck | en déer | go wéep, | 

The heárt | ungáll | ed pláy ; | 

For sóme | must watch | and sóme | must sléep : | 
Thus runs | the world | awáy | 

For thóu | dost knów, | O Dá | mon deár, 

This reálm | dismán | tled wás | 

Of Love | himself; | and now | reigns here 

A vér | y vér | y pa | jock, 


The clown’s song in Act iv. Scene 1. is very irregular; the original 
song is in 6, 6, 8 and 6. 


Ophelia’s song in the mad scene might be scanned thus :— 
And will | Z2 nöt cóme again ? 
And will | i2 nöt cóme again ? 
No, nó | hé is déad | 
Go tó | thy death béd | 
He néver | will cóme | again, 
His béard | wăs is white | as snów 
All flax | en wás | his póll 
He is góne | he is gone l 
And wé cást | iwüy moan 
God hi? mér | cy ón | his sóul. | 
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Alexandrines (probably so called from a French poem in this 
metre on Alexander) are seldom met with in Shakespeare. A perfectly 
correct Alexandrine has gix accents on the even syllables, and & 
pause at the end of the third foot. Thus :— 


* And bürn | ing with | high hópe, Il shall mould | er cóld | and lów." 
Byron. 


The following are the nearest approaches to Alexandrines in this 
play :— 
Are burnt | and pürged | away. || But that | I ám | forbíd| i. 5. 13. 
Had he | been van | quisher ; || as, by | the same | cóvénant| i. 1. 93. 
O'erbedrs | your óff | ieér; Il the rab | ble call | him |lórdj iv. 5. 102. 
Whats Héc | ubá | to him, l| or hé | to Hec | uba ii. 2. 584. 
Y hereóf | he is | the head, || Then if | he says | he lovés| you 1.3.24. 
An:l meant | to wreck | thee; but II beshréw | my jéal | ousy | ii, 1.113. 
I pray | thee stay | with ús; II gó not | to Witt | enbérg | 1.2. 119. 


The following are examples of irregular lines :— 


So pléase | yousomé | thing toüch | ing thé | Lord Hám | let. i, 3, 89. 

> | were goód | shé wére spok | en with; | for she | may strew | iv. 5.14. 

And thén | they sáy | no spirit | doth stir | abroád | í. 1. 161. 

And téd | Yusnéss | the limbs | and out | ward flor | ishes ii. 2. 91. 
1 [Two syllables hypermetrical. 

Loóks it | not like | the king? | Mark it | Horát | io. i. 1.43. 

When thóu | liést hówl | ing. Whit | the fair | Ophel | ía. v. 1. 265. 

That yóu | at sách | times seóing | me né | ver shall |  i.5. 173. 

I bád | not quóted him | I féared | he did | but tríf | le. ii. 1.112. 

A broth | er's múr | der(6). | Pray can | I nót | iii. 3. 38. 

Lénds the | tongue vóws : | these bláz | es daúgh | ter(ré) i. 3. 117. 

With sóre | distrác | tión | whát I | have dóne_ v. 2. 241. 

Of Hám | let’s trans | formá | tión; | so cáll | it. ii. 2. 5. 

Fear | me nót, | withdráw, | I heár | him com | ing. iii. 4. 7. 

To hide | the slain | o—ó | from this | time forth | — iv. 4. 65. 

Thénce to | a witch | thénce in | to & | wéakness. ii. 2. 148. 

TI bé | with you strá | ight. Gó | a little | befóre. iv. 4. 31. 

Triily | to spé | ak, nd | with nó | addit ion. iv. 4.17. 

The sáf | ety | and heálth | of this | whole státe. | i. 3,21, 

Fórward | not pér | manént | sweét | not last | ing. i.3. 8. 


" 

Ay spring | es tó | catch wóod | cocks 1 | do knów. i. 3. 115. 

Angéls | and min | istérs | of grace | defénd | us. i. 4. 39. 

"Till the | foul crimes | dóne in | my days | of ná | ture. i. 5. 12. 

I måde | to hér | in márriage | and tó | declíne. i. 5. 50. 

O vill | ain, vill | ain smíl | ing dám | ned vill | ain. i. 5. 106. 

Thát, being | of so | young days | brought up | with him | ii. OU 

With most | mirac | üloís érgan | I'll have | these players. i. 2. 576. 

Thick and | unwhóle | some in | their thóughts | and whisp | n - 
iv. 5. 64. 

Iam móre | an ánt | ique Ró | man thán | a Dáne| v.2.325. 

And call | the nó | blest tó | the atid |iencé. v.2. 371. 
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'The following words are thus accented in this play :— P - 
Antique, aspéct, canónized, charácter, comméndable, comrade, cóm- 


plete, contrary, compact, convérse, énginer, Hyperion, óbscure, píoner, 
purpórt, records, sécure. f 

Prose is generally used by Shakespeare for letters, dialogues 
between servants, light bantering conversations and jesting. The most 
remarkable exception occurs in the speech of Brutus at Cæsars funeral, 
and several of Hamlet’s speeches in this play. 


APPENDIX II. 
VARIOUS READINGS. 
1.1.44. Harrows. In First Quarto horrors, and Second, 
horrows. 
I. 1.93. Covenant—oco-mart. 


] I. 1. 118. Disasters in the sun. This, with the line before 
it, gives no sense. Tt is assumed that a line is omitted. Rowe reads, 


« Stars shone with trains of fire, dews of blood fell 
Disasters veiled the sun.” 


Malone suggests astres for as stars. Professor Morley suggests, 


« And stars with trains of fire, and dews of blood 
Disastrous omen gave.” 


On the whole Malone’s reading gives the best sense with the least 
change. 


1.3.63. Hoops, an inferior reading is hooks. 
1.3.1009. Running; the reading of the folio is roaming. 


I. 4. 36. “The dram 
of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal.” 


This the reading of the quarto, has no sense or meaning. Professor 
Morley changes of a doubt to often dout (do out), which gives 


some sense, but then what does eale mean ? and 2 : 
suggested. I would suggest as a likely hdi. nd bale have been 


“The dram of bale 
Doth all the noble substa; "fe 
To his own scandal,” nce often dout 


— 
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I. 5.80. Garrick, following a stage tradition, spoke this line in his 
character of Hamlet; but all the old copies give it to the ghost. 


IL 2. 10. Dream, tle reading of the quartos; the folios have 
deem. 


11.2.12. Haviour; folios have humour. 


II. 2.183. Being a god kissing carrion. The quartos and 
folios have Sood kissing carrion. Warburton suggested god for 
good. When the reading of quartos and folios gives a good 
meaning, why should they be amended? “Being a good kissing 
carrion,” comes immediately after “ dead dog,” and naturally applies to 
“ dead dog,” and not to ‘‘sun » which is too far away, in the sentence. 
The carrion is good at kissing, says Hamlet, and breeds maggots. 
Hamlet does not finish his sentence, but suggests by * Have you a 
daughter?” that she is good at kissing, and therefore Jet her not walk 
in the sun. 


III. 2.59. The quartos put the comma after election, 


APPENDIX III. 


PUNS. 


Hamlet. What did you enact ? 
Pol. I did enact Julius Cesar, I was killed ? the Capitol, Brutus 
killed me. 
Ham. It was a brute part of him to kill so capital a calf there. 
iii, 9. 100. 


You would play upon me; you would seem to know my stops. 
iii. 2. 331. 
Though you can fret me, yet you eannot play upon me. 
iii. 2. 337. 


Nothing but to show you how a king may £o a progress through 
the guts of a beggar. iv. 3. 31. 


It might be the pate of a politician which this ass now o'er- 
reaches. Y. 1. 76. 

You lie out ovt, sir, and therefore "tis not yours. v. 1. 117. 

"Tis a quick lie, "twill away again from me to you. v. 1. 120. 


Ham. Upon what ground? 
1s, Clown. Why, here in Denmark. v. 1. 152. 


T'll be your foil, Laertes. v. 2. 239. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


ANACHRONISMS. 


An anachronism is an error in computing time, by which events 
are misplaced. As applied to the errors of a dramatist, it can best be 
illustrated by an example, Thus, if a dramatist were to write a play, 
the scene of which was laid in the time of the early Britons, and if he 
were to represent them as playing at Croquet or Lawn Tennis, or as 
firing at one another with Colt’s revolvers, he would be guilty of a 
glaring anachronism. 

The time of this play is indefinite; unless, as seems to be implied, it 
was during the period of Danish ascendancy in this country. 

1, If this is so, then the firing of cannon is an anachronism. 

2.' So also would the wearing of chopines, a fashion afterwards 
common amongst Venetian ladies. 

3. So also would be the allusion to the coroner, an officer of the 
Norman kings. s a 

4. The University of Wittenberg was not founded till 1502, therefore 
this is a great anachronism. : 

5. The allusion to Switzers as a bodyguard of the King of France 
must also be an anachronism, 

6. V.1. 140. There is a discrepancy between this passage and I. 
2. 113. According to V. 1. 140, Hamlet is at least thirty years of age, 
but in I. 2. 113, he is a student at the University. 


The following words are found only in this play. 
Illume, avouch (as a subs.), entrentments, pale (trans.), friending, 
caviare: relative (in this sense), pajock, hent, hectic, hugger-mugger, re- 
past (v.), serimers, plurisy, sanctuarize, crants, peace-parted, rough-hew. 


APPENDIX V. 


GRAMMAR. 


I. ADJECTIVES. 


Jl Adjectives, especially those ending in ful, ble, less, ant and 
ive. haye sometimes an active, an sometimes a passive force. 
nee— 


** Without the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes." i, 1. 57. 


i 
< 
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* Why this most strict and most observant watch?” i.1. 71. 
“Upon a fearful summons.” i. 1. 149. 

“The extravagant and erring spirit hies.” i, 1, 154. 

«“ The head is not more native to the heart.” i. 2. 47. 

* No, nor the fruitful river in the eye.” i. 2. 80. 

* How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable.” i. 2. 133. 

“ Let it be tenable in your silence still." i, 2. 248. 

* And convoy is assistant.” i. 3. 3. 

“ The form of plausive manners.” i. 4. 30. 

«Thou comest in such a questionable shape.” i, 4.43. 

“ Won to his shameful lust." i. 5. 44. 

** Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase." i. 5. 175. 

“ When he lay couched in the ominous horse.” ii. 2. 439. 

“Tf it be made of penetrable stuff.” iii. 4. 35. 

* And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee," iii. 2. 56. 

“ And hit the woundless air." iv. 1. 44. 

“The ears are senseless that should give us hearing." v. 2. 353. 
*I went round to work." ii. 2. 140. È 

Round means just the opposite of circuitously. 


2. Double comparatives and superlatives are common. In this play 
we have :— 


More nearer (nearer itself isa D. C.). ii. 1. 11. 

More richer. iii. 2. 273. 

“O throw away the worser part of it.” iii, 4. 154. 

More rawer. v.2. 119. 

3. The superlative was sometimes used with its Latin sense of 
very as:— 

* Best safety lies in fear”: i.e. very good safety. i. 3. 44. 

* A little ere the mightiest Julius fell.” i, 1. 114. 

Littlest 2 smallest is found. iii. 2. 146. 

The superlative ynost- greatest. i. 5. 180. 


4. The possessive abjectives are sometimes transposed after the 
French idiom, as :— 


“ Good my brother.” i. 3. 46. 


5. Adjectives used as adverbs. The adjective is only 
apparently used as an adverb. ‘This is what grammarians now call the 
Flat Adverb. Many of our adverbs are remnants of cases of 
nouns, adjectives, and pronouns. Thus needs is a noun genitive, sonw- 
time a noun accusative. 
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Whilom and piecemeal are noun datives. Else is an adjective genitive ; 
seldom an adjective dative, The dative of many adjectives ended 
in e, a separate syllable, and was used adverbially. This e (1) ceased 
to be pronounced, (2) to be written, but (3) the usage has survived. 


Hence such expressions as “ to speak loud,” “ to talk fast,” and “ to 


run slow.” 
In this play we have :— 


“Tis bitter cold.” i. 1. 8. 


«When the blood burns how prodigal the soul 
Lends the tongue voice." i. 3. 116. 


« And you my sinews grow not instant old.” i. 5. 94. 
“You shall do marvellous wisely.” ii. 1. 3. 
“Tam myself indifferent honest.” iii, 1. 122. 
* Or come tardy off.” iii, 2. 23. 
« Make her grave straight.” y. l. 4. 
6. A is used for one in 
u These foils have all a length?” v. 2. 249. 
The article is often omitted as 


« And with no less nobility of love 
"Than that which (2) dearest father owes his son.” i.2. 110. 


* At (the) height.” i, 4. 21. 


II. ADVERBS. 


1. A before nouns represents some preposition, as aground = on 


ground, aboard = on board. 


*t Aroused vengeance sets him new a-work.” ii. 2. 473. 
(Here g, represents O.E. on, M.E. at.) 


In IL 1. 58. *' There was g/gaming;" a? if a correct reading = he; 


but if a-gaming is correct, it = on or at. Cf. 


« When he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage, 
At game, a;swearing. iii. 3. 90. 


That a = E. E. an or on is proved by I. 5. 19. 
** And each particular hair to stand an end.” 


and also again in IIL 4, 119. 
We have on itself used before a participle in 


*€ Q'er which his melancholy sits on brood.” iii, 1. 165; 
and again in i, 3. 119. 
More above = moreover in ii, 2. 126. 
Moreover is followed by that, like beside that in 


M 
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* Moreover that we much did long to seo you. ii, 2. 2. 
Once is omitted in * This is (once) for all," i, 3. 131 
Only is an adjective in * Your only jig-maker. iii. 2. 108, and 
“Your worm is your only emperor for diet, iv. 3. 22. 
Still is used for constantly, always, as 
“Thou still hast been the author of good tidings.” 


III. CONJUNCTIONS. 


And (A.S. and = and, mixed with Icel, and = ifand even if) in 
Shakespeare has the meaning of our aad, if, and if, even if, and that too, 
and ifalso, Thus :— 


“The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried.” i. 3. 62. 
So sometimes in answers it stands for yes, as :— 


Ham. “ Will the king hear this piece of work ? 
Pol. And the queen too?” jii. 2. 43. 


An = if. 
“ Heres fine revolution, an we had the trick to see't.? v. 1. 86. 
This am is the Scand. and with d omitted. See and above. 
An if = if if, occurs i, 5. 176. “ We could an if we would.” 
As = according as in :— à 

“ And, sister, as the winds give benefit." i. 3. 2. 


But, from A.S. bütan = by and out. It is used asa conjunc- 
tion, as an adverb, and as a preposition. 


1. Conjunction :— 
* Be thou familiar but by no means vulgar." i, 3. 61. 
3. Preposition i1 — 
“J doubt it is no other but the main,” ii. 2. 56. 
2. Adverb :— 


“ But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house." i, 5. 13. 


IV. PREPOSITIONS. 


At = up to, in “ And blow them at the moon." iii. 4. 206. 


At = for a, in “at help.” iv. 3. 43. 
At = close to in “ at foot.” iv. 3. 53, 
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At aught = at a whit. iv. 3.57. 
By= with reference to, in “ How say you by that?” ii. 2. 188. 
By = «s a consequence of in “Dead! but not by him," iv. 5, 108. 
By - at what in * by time.” ii, 2. 127. 
By = with in “ by means." ii. 2. 127. 
For = once for in “ This is for all.” i. 3. 131. 
For =a regards in— 
“Por your desire to know what is between us.” 
and in— 


* Foy your intent 
Tt is most retrograde to our desires.” i. 2. 112. 


For = during in “ For the day.” i. 5. Tk 
From = away from in iii, 2. 18— 
« Anything so overdone is from the purpose of playing.” 
‘Gainst = against the time in— 
'Gainst that season comes." 
'Gainst- as though expecting in iii. 4. 50— 
e “As 'gainst the doom," i. e. doomsday. 
In = in the thought of in v. 1; 317— 
“Strengthen our patience in your last night’s speech.” 
Of = from in “ Overhear this speech of vantage." iii, 3. 33. 
Of = from in “ Heaven make thee free of it.” v. 2. 316. 
Of = from in ii. 2. 11— 
“Being of so young days brought up with him.” 
Of = as a consequence of in ii. 1. 64— 
« And thus do we of wisdom and of reach.” 
Of = as regards in— 
** But, of our demands, 
Most free in his reply.” iii, 1. 13. 
Of = about in— " 
KY Since my soul could of men distinguish." iii. 2. 69. 

Of = over in— 

“The sovereign power you have of us.” ii, 2. 27. 
Of = on in— . 

* Nay, then, I have an eye of you.” ii, 2. 301. 

Of = for in— 


& And of all Christian souls, I pray God.” iv. 5. 190. 
Of = during in 
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* My custom always of the afternoon." i. 5. 60. 
Of is redundant in “Shaking of mine arm." ii, 1. 92. 
On = in in “ Read on this book." iii, 1, 44. 
On = in consequence of in— 


“ Lest more mischance 
On plot and errors happen." v. 2. 406, 


On = of in “ The lands which he stood seized on.” i, 1. 89. 
And—“ What think you on/'t 9? i. 1. 55. 
And—* You lie out omt, Sir.” v. 1. 132. 

Till = £o in— 

« From the first corse til] he (him) that died to day." i. 2. 105. 

Intil = iio * And hath shipped me intil the land” v. 1. 81. 

To = for the purpose of in— 


“Giving you no further personal power 
To business with the king." i, 2. 37. 


To=for in “ Ere I had made a prologue to my brains." v. 2. 30. 
To=in comparison with— 
“Ts not more ugly to the king that helps it." ii. 1. 52. 
And so also in 53, 
Acts also in iv. 5. 125. 


“ Treason can but peep to what it would, 
Acts little of his will.” 


To = near in “ Sits smiling to my heart.” i, 2. 124. 


PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES. 


The following Prep. Phr, are equivalent to Adjectives :— 


A brow of woe " — a mourning brow. 
Discourse of reason = reasoning faculty. 
Spirit of health = a healed or saved spirit. 


A savageness of general assault = a generally attacking savageness. 
Regards of safety and allowance = safely allowable regards. 
Calamity of so long life = such long lived calamity. 

A pass of practice a treacherous thrust. 

All saws of books = all book maxims. 

The hand of little employment = the little employed hand. 
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A property of easiness = an easy property. 
A soul of great article = a many-sided soul. 
Some rights of memory = some remembered rights. 


V. Pronouns, 


‘The inflections of pronouns in Shakespeare’s time were frequently 
neglected or misused, chiefly for the purposes of emphasis, and in 
obedience to the laws of euphony. 


He stands for him in i. 2. 105— 
« From the first corse till he that died to day.” 


Him stands for ke whom, by a sort of attraction to whom understood 
in— 


“Your party in converse, him you would sound." ii. l. 42. 
Thinks’t thee=thinks it thee. v.2. 63. 
We stands for «s in i. 4. 54— 


* Making night hideous, and we fools of Nature 
So horridly to shake our dispositions.” 


(Perhaps after we, are caused or some similar verb is understood— 
the conj. and commonly conjoins a co-ordinate sentence.) 

We stands for ws in “ Your majesty and e hat have free souls, it 
touches us not.” iii, 2, 216. N Sy 
(Perhaps because it stands at some distance from the governing verb.) 

Thou in Shakespeare's time, like “du” in M. Ger. was the pronoun 
(1) of affection towards friends (2) of good-humoured superiority to- 
wards inferiors, and (3) of contempt or anger towards strangers. It 
had, however, become somewhat archaic, and was naturally adopted (4) 
in the higher poetic style and in prayer. We find Shakespeare often 
using you as we do now, and then changing to thou owing to some 
change of fecling in the importance or gravity of the occasion. Mark 
carefully the thous in llamlet's speech to Horatio iii. 2. He uses 
zhou throughout, but just as the Court are entering to see the play he 
for the first time uses you. Also Polonius advice to his son i. 35 and 
again the interview between Hamlet and his mother, iii. 4. f 


Mine and my are interchangeable as— 
‘t Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee." 


His was sometimes used for the (s) as a sign of the possessive case. 
The genitive singular of some masculine and neuter nouns in 0. E. was 
ës, a separate syllable. The old scribes began writing this apart 
from the noun, and then spelling it his. Thus in Hen. V. we tind 
“ King Lewis his satisfaction,” 

‘There is no example of this his in Hamlet. 
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nan 


His, the true genitive of he and hit (old form of it), was nearly 
always used where now-a-days we use its. Its was introduced only 
about the end of the sixteenth century. It is not found in the Bible, 
and rarely in Shakespeare, though modern printers have, in many 
cases, altered it. 


Examples :— 
* Nor any unproportioned thought his act.” i. 3. 60. 
* Since nature cannot choose his origin.” i. 4. 26. 
*t The force of honesty can translate beauty unto his likeness." 
iii. 1. 112, 
* There the action lies 
In his true nature.” iii. 3. 62. 
“ There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream.” iv. 7. 168. 


It, an early provincial form of the old genitive is found sometimes 
instead of its, as— 


“Tt lifted up it head." i. 2. 216. 


“The corse they follow did with desperate hand 
Fordo jt own life.” v. 1. 209, 


RELATIVE Pronouns. 


: The distinction in ‘Shukespeare between who, which, and that, 
is— / 

Who (1) introduces a fact, which is not an essential characteristic ; 
(2) it is used to personify antecedents without life. 

That (1) adds an essential characteristic, especially after a noun in 
the vocative; (2) it is used after a noun preceded by the article. 
Generally, we may say who amplifies, that restricts, 

Which is used, as a rule, interchangeably. Examples:— 

* Our valiant Hamlet... . 

Who. Did slay this Fortinbras; who, by a seal’d compact 

Did forfeit all these his lands." i. 1. 86. 


Which. “And in the cup an union shall he throw, — 
Richer than that which four successive kings 
In Denmark’s crown have worn." v. 2. 256. 


That. “To some enterprise, 
That hath a stomach in’t.” i. 1. 99. 


“The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn.” i. 1. 150. 


«t The heartache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to.” iii. 1. 62. 
« O that the earth, which kept the world in awe.” v.1. 203. 
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*t Richer than that which four successive kings." v.2. 256. 
That is understood in i. 2. 17— 

« Now follows, that (that) you know, young Fortinbras.” 
That is separated from its antecedent in v. 1. 7A— 

« As if it were Cain's jawbone that did the first murder.” 


RELATIVAL CONSTRUCTIONS. 


That—that = such—that in i. 5. 48— 
« From me, whose love was of that dignity, 


That it went hand in hand even with the vow 
J made to her in marriage.” 


That = as (rel)— 


«Such an act 
That blurs the grace and blush of modesty.” iii, 4. 40. 


Cf. iii, 4, 45. 


* Such a deed 
As from the body of contraction,” &c. 


Elizabethan writers frequently use SO before as, thus— 


« He raised a sigh so piteous and profound 
As it did seem to shatter all his bulk." ii. 1. 94. 


and again in 82 of same scene. 


VI. VERBS, UNIPERSONAL. 


Thinks't. “ Does it not thinks't thee, stand me now upon." v. 2. 
62 


Pleased. “ Idorepent; but Heaven hath pleased itso.” iii, 4.170. 


AUXILIARY, 

Be = is, andis not subjunctive in— 
«If Hamlet from himself be ta'en away." v.2.218. 

Be = are, with a little implied doubt in— 
* Be the players ready ?” iii. 2. 100. 

Be, after a verb of thinking, implies more doubt than is does— 
« I think it be no other but even so. i. 1.108. 

Be is often used for euphony, as in— 

i « Q there be players that I have seen play.” iii. 2. 26. 
and again in 36— 


tt There be of them that will themselves laugh." 
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Did is used for the sake of the metre in— 


“ The sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the streets of Rome.” i. 1. 116. 


* It lifted up its head and did address.” i. 2. 216. 
Can are able, have skill in— 

* And they can well on horseback.” iv. 7. 83. 
Might could in— 


3 * I might not this believe 
Without the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes." i. l. 56. 


* That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly." i. 2. 141. 


Will=am determined to have in— 
* I stand aloof and will no reconcilement.”. v. 2. 231. 
"Would —eguires to in “ That would be scanned.” iii, 3. 75. 
. Would =wishked in “ One that would circumvent God” v. 1. 77. 
We have some remnants of Old Inflections— 


<The great man down, you mark his favourites flies.” iii. 2. 179. 
'The Clarendon Press has favourite. 

“The spirit upon whose weal depends and rests 

The lives of many." iii, 3. 14. 

“ For women's fear and love holds quantity." iii. 2. 142, 


To is omitted in “ I will go seek the king.” ii. 1. 101, and 
“ Under the which he cannot choose but fall.” iv. 7. 64. 


As regards the omission of £o, it may be remarked that it is omitted 
after shall, will, can, may, do, must, let, and generally after bid, dare, 
make, and see. Originally the to was prefixed to the infinitive, but as 
the infinitive came gradually to be used instead of the gerund, the to 
came more and more to be prefixed to the infinitive, and finally to be 
considered an essential part of it. 


To do is a noun in— 

** My operant powers their functions leave to do." iii. 2. 149. 

« Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed.” iii. 4. 66. 
The infinitive phrase “ For me to put him to his purgation,” is the 

subject of “ would plunge,” in iii. 2. 274. 
Speak is imperative in v. 2. 384— 
“ For his passage 
(Let) The soldier's musie, and the rites of war 


Speak loudly for him.” 
F 
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VII. DOUBLE NEGATIVES. 


« Jt is not, nor it cannot come to, good." i, 2, 158. 


* Nor what he spake, though it lacked form a little, 
Was not like madness." iii. 1. 163. 


* Nor do not saw the air too much.” iii. 2. 4. 
This world is not for aye, nor 'tis not strange." iii. 2. 176. 


VIII. ErriPsES. 


That father (who was) lost, lost his.” 1.2. 90. 
« Youth to itself rebels, though none else (be) near.” i, 3, 43. 


« There needs no ghost, my lord, (to) come from the grave, to tell us 
that.” i. 5. 126. 


* (He) sends out arrests.” ii. 2. 68. 

** And (which) all we mourn for," ii. 2. 152. 

* But, with a crafty madness, (he) keeps aloof.” iii. 1. 8. 

* And he to England shall (go) along with you." iii. 3. 4. 

« And we ourselves (are) compelled." iii. 3. 62. 

* (He) whips out his rapier,” iv. 1. 10. 

^ I have words to speak in thine ear (which) will make thee dumb.” 
iv. 6. 24. 

« And (would) not (have reached) where I had aimed them.” iv. 7. 24. 

*t Stood challenger on (a) mount of all the age.” iv. 7, 28. 

* We'll put on those (who) shall praise your excellence.” iv. 7. 130. 

** And not (to) have strew'd thy grave.” v. 1, 234. 

* There is (a) special providence in the fall of a sparrow.” v. 2. 204. 


** Had I but time, (which I have not) as this fell sergeant, death, 
Is strict in his arrest." v.2. 320. 


IX. INTERCHANGE or Parts OF SPEECH. 
“ Without the sensible and true avouch." i 1.57. 
«He smote the sledded Polacks on the ice.” i. 1. 63. 
t So nightly toils the subject of the land.” i. 1. 72. 
* Sharked up a list of lawless resolutes.” i. 1. 98. 
* To express his love and friending to you.” i, 5, 186. 
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“ Giving to you no further personal power 
To business with the king." i. 2. 37. 


* Good Hamlet cast thy nighted colour off? i. 2. 68. 


“ I would not 
Have you so slander any moment’s leisure." i. 4. 133. 


“ And ’gins to pale his ineffectual fire.” i. 5. 90. 

“ Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender accident.” iii, 2. 174. 

“ That it be proof and bulwark against sense.” iii. 4. 38. 

** No place indeed should murder sanctuarize." iv. 7. 126, 
“For goodness, growing to a plurisy 

Dies in his own too much.” iv. 7. 116. 

“ Being thus be-netted round with villanies.” v. 2. 29. 

“ And many such-like í Ases’ of great charge." v. 2. 44. 

** And he hath been incorpsed and demi-natured.” iv. 7. 86. 
** You shall nose him as you go up the stairs." iv. 3. 35. 


X. COMPOUNDS. 


A-making, joint-labourer, post-haste, cap-a-pe, shrill-sounding, re- 
speaking, self-slaughter, fellow-student, baked-meats, fear-surprised, 
to-night, new-hatched, up-spring, kettle-drum, heavy-headed, o’er- 
leavens, prison-house, bed-rid, seeming-virtuous, falling-off, lazar-like, 
down-gyved, plum-tree, nut-shell, ever-preserved, uncle-father, aunt- 
mother, north-north-west, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragical- 
historical, tragical-comical, o’er-sized, o'er-teemed, muddy-mettled, John- 
a-dreams, pigeon-livered, a-cursing, nick-name, something-settled, peri- 
wig-pated, dumb-shows, out-herods, promise-crammed, hobby-horse, 
free-footed, new-born, a-swearing, marriage-vows, heaven-kissing, hey- 
day, hoodman-blind, re-word, egg-shell, grass-green, true-love, hugger- 
mugger, murdering-piece, giant-like, life-rendering, a-down-a, death- 
bed, demi-natured, gallows-maker, grave-maker, o’er-reaches, such-a- 
one, calf-skins, chop-fallen, peace-parted, sea-gown, be-netted, water-fly, 
liberal-conceited, o'er-crows. 


XI. Datives. 


“Nay, answer me." i. 1. 2, 

* Inquire me first what Danskers are in Paris,” 
Tt likes us well.” 

“To give the world assurance of a man.” 
“Forgive me this my virtue.” 

“ This likes me well.” 


ae 
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« Such a sight as this 
‘Becomes the field.” 
« Would not this, sir,... get me 2 fellowship in a cry of players.” 


« Good, my lord, vouchsafe me 2 word with you.” 


APPENDIX VI. 


ALLITERATION. 


Alliteration often adds an additional charm to the music of verse. 
Jt was a distinguishing mark of A.S. poetry. In this play there are 


very few examples of ** Apt Alliteration's Artful Aid.” The following 
are a few of the most striking :— 


*t Sharked up a list of lawless resolutes.” i. 1. 98. 


* Giving to you no further personal power.” i.2, 36. 
* Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables," i. 2. 181. 
‘But even then the morning cock crew loud 1.2. 218. 


« Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads 
And recks not his own rede.” i, 3. 50. 


« And as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down.” i. 4. 10. 
«This Aeavy-keaded revel east and west 

Makes us ¢raduced and ¢axed of other nations.” i. 4. 17. 

*t And for the day confined to fast in fires.” i, 5. 11. 


“The play’s the thing 
Wherein Ill catch the conscience of the King." ii. 2. 587. 


«To hear arobustious periwig-pated fellow ¢ear a passion /o tatéers.” 
“J prithee when thou seest that act afoot 

Even with the very comment of thy soul 

Observe my uncle: if his occulted guilt 

Do not itself unXennel in one speech 

It is a damned ghost that we have seen 


And my imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan’s stithy.” iii, 2. 72. 


“ Marry this is miching mallecho, it means mischief.” 


Ham. “ What frighted with false fire. 
Queen, How fares my lord ?” 


iii, 2. 120. 


iii. 2. 238. 
* For we will fetters put upon this fear, 
Which now goes too /ree-/ooted." iii. 3. 25. 


“The potent poison quite o’ercrows my spirit." v. 2. 336. 
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APPENDIX VII. 


ALLUSIONS. 


To THE CLASSICS. 


“Tn the most high and palmy state of Rome, 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 

"The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 

Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets." i, 1, 113. 


“ A little month, or ere those shoes were old, 

With which she followed my poor father's body, 

Like Niobe, all tears,—why she . . . married with my uncle, 
My father's brother, but no more like my father 

Than Ito Hercules." i. 2. 148. 


* One speech in it I chiefly loved; "twas Æneas’ tale to Dido ; and 
thereabout of it especially where he speaks of Priam's slaughter." 
ii, 2. 430. 


** And never did the Cyclops’ hammers fall 

On Mars's armour forged for proof eterne, 

With less remorse than Pyrrhus bleeding sword 
Now falls on Priam.” ii. 2. 475. 


«I did enact Julius Cæsar : I was killed i’ the Capitol; 
Brutus killed me.” iii. 2. 98. 


“ Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light." ii. 2. 388. 
*t Let not the soul of Nero enter this firm bosom.” iii. 2. 360. 


* An eye like Mars to threaten and command ; 
. A station like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.” iii. 4. 58. 


* Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander, till he 
find it stopping a bung hole?” v. 1. 196. 


** 1mperious Cæsar, dead and turned to clay.” v. 1. 201, 


« To o'er-top old Pelion, or the skyish head 
Ofblue Olympus." v. 1. 240. 


«I am more an antique Roman than a Dame.” v. 2. 236. 


To Divinity. 


“Why such impress of shipwrights, whose sore task 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week." i. 1. 75. 
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« Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 4 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long.” i. 1, 158. 


« Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter.” i. 2. 131. 


* But, good my brother, 
Do not, ns some ungracious pastors do, ; 
Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven.” i, 3. 47. 


* Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 
Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damned, . 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell.” i, 4. 43. 


«Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature, 
Are burnt and purged away.” i. 5. 11, 


*t And the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape." ii. 2. 581. 


“ O Jephthah, judge of Israel, what a treasure hadst thou.” ii, 2, 390. 


« And what's in prayer but this twofold force, 
To be forestalled ere we come to fall, 
Or pardoned being down?” iii, 3. 49. 


“ Nymph in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remembered.” iii. 1. 11. 


* In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice, 
And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law: but ’tis not so above ; 
There is no shuflling, there the action lies 
In his true nature.” iii. 3. 60. 


* Sure, He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-like reason 

To fust in us un-used.” iv. 4. 36. 


£i What, art a heathen? ; How dost thou understand the Scripture ? 
The Scripture says Adam digged; could he dig without arms 2?” v. 1.34. 


NT “T tell thee churlish priest 
A ministering angel shall my sister be, 
When thou liest howling.” v. 1. 227. 


s rw ** And.that should learn us 
There's a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them how we will.” v. 2. 9. 


“There’s special providerce in the fall of a sparrow.” v. 2. 904. 
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To ASTRONOMY AND ASTROLOGY. 


* When yond same star that’s westward from the pole 

Had made his course to illume that part of heaven 

Where now it burns." i. 1. 36. 

« And stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 

Disasters in the sun: and the moist star 

Upon whose influence Neptune's empire stands 

Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse.” i, 1. 118. 

“These men 

Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 

Being nature's livery, or fortune's star.” i. 4. 36. 

« Doubt that the stars are fire, 

Doubt that the sun doth move.” ii. 2. 115. 

« Lord Hamlet is a prince out of thy star.” ii. 2. 142. 

« This brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof, fretted with 
golden fire.” ii. 2. 297. 

* Full thirty times hath Phæbus’ cart gone round 

Neptune's salt wash, and Tellus’ orbéd ground, 
* And thirty dozen moons with borrowed sheen 

About the world have times twelve thirties been.” iii, 2. 130. 


To Srort. 


* There was a’ gaming, there overtook in’s rouse ; 

There falling out at tennis.” ii. 1. 58. 

“ Why do you go about to recover the wind of me, as if you would 
drive me into a toil?” iii. 2. 312. 

* O liméd soul, that, struggling to be free, 

Art more engaged!” iii, 3. 68. 

«Igt writ in your revenge, 

That, swoopstake, you will draw both friend and foe, 

Winner and loser?” iv. 5. 12. 

«t That he cried out, "twould be a sight indeed, - 

If one could match you ; the scrimers of their nation, 

He swore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye 

If you opposed them.” iv. 7. 97. 


To THE STAGE. 


«To think my lord . . . . what Lenten entertainment the players 
shall receive from you,” Ke. ii. 2. 309. 
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« For the play I remember pleased not the million." ii. 2. 420. 


« Let them (the players) be well used, for they are the abstract and 
brief chroniclers of the time.” ii. 2. 506. 


« Is it not monstrous that this player here. 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion. ? ji, 2, 530. 


The whole of Hamlet’s speech to the players. iii, 2. 1-41. 


Ham. “ My lord, you played once ? the University, you say ? 
Pol, That did I, my lord ; and was accounted a good actor.” iii. 2. 96. 


King. “ What do you call the play ? 
Ham. The Mouse-trap.” iii. 2. 211. 


APPENDIX VIII. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


** Something is rotten in the state of Denmark." 


“ Seems madam! nay, it is; I know not seems, 
"Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

Nor windy suspiration of forced breath, * 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

Nor the dejected "haviour of the visage, 
Together with all forms, moods, shapes of grief, 
"That can denote me truly : these indeed seem, 
For they are actions that a man might play ; 
But I have that within which passeth show ; 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe.” 


** He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again.” 


** And keep you in the rear of your affection, 
Out of the shot and danger of desire.” 


* Youth to itself rebels, though none else near.” 


“ Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.” 


“ This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


“I do know 


When the blood burns, how prodigal the soul 
Lends the tongue vows.” 
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* But to my mind, though I am native here, 
And to the manner born, it is a custom 
More honour'd in the breach than the observance.” 
“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 
*: For there is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it so.” 
** What a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason! how infinite 
in faculty ! in form and moving how express and admirable! in action 
how like an angel! in apprehension how like a god! the beauty of the 
world ; the paragon of animals.” z 
** Use every man after his desert, and who shall scape whipping ? " 
** For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ.” 
“ For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause.” 
“ After death, 
The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns.” 


«t Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 

Ts sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought.” 

« And with them words of so sweet breath composed 
As made the things more rich ; their perfume lost, 
Take these again ; for to the noble mind 

Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind.” 


“For in the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, whirlwind of 
your passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance that may give 
i it smoothness." 


“ Let your own discretion be your tutor ; suit the action to the word, 
the word to the action.” 


“ And blest are those 
Whose blood and judgnient are so well commingled, 
i That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please.” 


« And what’s in prayer but this twofold force, 
To be forestalled ere we come to fall, 
Or pardoned being down ? " 


** May one be pardoned and retain the offence ? " 
“In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice ; 


And oft "tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law: but ’tis not so above; 
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There is no shuffling, there the action lies 
In his true nature, and we ourselves compell'd 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence." 


“ See what a grace was seated on this brow ; 
Hy perion’s curls, the front of Jove himself, 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 
A station like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a henven-kissing hill; 

A combination and a form indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal 

To give the world assurance of a man." 


* His form and cause combined, preaching to stones 
Would made them capable.” 


“ Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 
That not your trespass but my madness speaks ; 
It will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 
Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven, 
Repent what's past, avoid what is to come, 
And do not spread the compost on the weeds, 
To make them ranker.” 


** What is a man 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed ? a beast, no more. 
Sure, He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason 
To fust in us unused.” 


“ Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honour’s at the stake.” 


“ When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions.” 


“ There's such divinity doth hedge a king 


That treason can but peep to what it would, 
Acts little of his will.” 


“ Nature is fine in love, and where ’tis fine, 
It sends some precious instance of itself 
After the thing it loves.” 


“There is no ancient gentlemen, but gardeners, ditchers, and grave- 


diggers: they hold up Adam’s profession.” 


“ The hand of little employment hath the daintier sense.” 
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* A fellow of infinite jest—of most excellent fancy.” 


** Now get you to my lady's chamber, and tell her, let her paint an 
inch thick, to this favour she must come.” 


* It did me yeoman’s service.” 


** And that should learn us 
There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


“ And let the kettle to the trumpet speak 

The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 

The cannons to the heaven’s, the heayen to earth 
* Now the king drinks to Hamlet.’” 


APPENDIX IX. 


SIMILE AND METAPHOR. 


A simile is a figure of speech, expressing a similarity of relations 
between two things. It is a kind of rhetorical proportion with four 
terms; thus— 


A does B as C does D. 
Or, 
A is to B as C is to D. 
For instance, in Burns's poem “ To Mary in Heaven," we have— 


“ Time but th’ impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear.” 


Here, As streams (A) deeper wear their channels (B), so Time (C) makes 
stronger th’ impression (D). 

The two following similes are more complex, but easily recognizable, 
and are taken from Keats's sonnet * On First Looking into Chapman's 
Homer” :— 

“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent upon a peak in Darien.” 


A Metaphor is a suppressed simile, As its name implies, it is a 
transference of the relations existing between one set of objects to 
another set, ‘Thus— 
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** Once the sea 
Moaned in its slumber.” 


Or, 


“ With this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart.” 


This last is a quotation from Wordsworth’s “ Sonnet on the Sonnet.” 
Expanded into a simile, it becomes— 


« Asa man unlocks a door with a key,so Shakespeare opened 
his heart with the sonnet.” 


Examples of Simile, more or less perfect, from this play are— 


« (Would) make each particular hair to stand on end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 


“ And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholesome blood.” 


« But as we often see, against some storm, 

A silence in the heavens, the rack stand still 
The bold winds speechless, and the orb below 
As hush as death, anon the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region, so after Pyrrhus’ pause 
Aroused vengeance sets him now a-work.” 


** And never did the Cyclops’ hammer fall 

On Mars's armour, forged for proof eterne, 

With less remorse, than Pyrrhus! bleeding sword 
Now falls on Priam." 


“ The harlot's cheek, beautied with plastering art 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it 

Than is my deed to my most painted word.” 

“ Here is your husband, like a mildewed ear, 
Blasting his wholesome brother." 

** Anon as patient as the female dove, 


When that her golden couplets are disclosed, 
His silence will sit drooping ? 


The following are examples of Metaphor— 
* But look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 


Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastward hill.” 


“Yea, from the table of my memory 
Ill wipe away all trivial fond records.” 


«Twas caviare to the general.” 


: “Tf his occulted guilt 
Do not itself unkennel in one speech." 
“There's such divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treason can but peep to what it would,” 
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« There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


“This lap-wing runs away with the shell on his head.” 


Mixep METAPHORS. 


ce Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles 
And by opposing, end them 25 


«Jn the corrupted currents of this world 
Offence's gilded hand may shove by justice." 


“The honey of his music vows." 


“ A kind of yesty collection, which carries them through and through 
the most fond and winnowed opinions.” 


SyNECHDOCHE. 


«Let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the kneé.” 


APPENDIX X. 


DOUBLETS. 
Array Armada. Loyal Legal. 
Antic Antique. Margent Margin. 
Ancient Ensign. Orisons Orations. 
Caitiff Captive. Peer Pry. 
Chamber Camera. Poor Pauper. 
Commend Command. Reasons Rations, 
Coy Quiet. Recover Recuperate. 
Cull | Collect. Royal Regal. ; 
Convince Convict. Sever Separate 
Deliver Deliberate. Sergeant Servant à 
PAPAE Asyn Fn Estate. 
Forge Fubric. urgeon i 
Fashion Faction. Buraty : ed = 
Feats Facts. ‘Treachery Trickery. 
Frail Fragile. Treason Tradition 
Fray Affray. Straight Strict: - -— 
Wise Guise. Sir Seignior 
Joy Gaud. Warrant Guaramide! 
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APPENDIX XI. 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


(N.B. Ihave written these questions, not as model questions, but 


` simply as suggestions as to important points.) 


1. What is the date of this play? State your evidence clearly. 

2. Where did Shakespeare find the materials of this Play? To 
what Period does it belong ? 

3. What is a Tragedy? What constitutes an Historical Play? 
To which class does Hamlet belong ? 

4, Compare Hamlet and Macbeth. s 

5. What resemblances are there to Hamlet in any other of Shake- 
speare's Plays? 

6, Give a summary of the Play scene. 

7. Write out (a) Hamlet’s Advice to the Players, (b) Polonius’ 
Advice to his son, (c) Hamlet’s Soliloquy on Suicide, (d) Hamlet’s 
Description of Man. 

8, In what scene is the crisis of this Play ? Give your reasons. 

9. Compare Hamlet and Laertes. Give the character of Horatio. 

10. Give with quotations a short character of King Claudius. 

11. State the evidence for and against Hamlet’s Madness, contained 
in the Play. 

12. What is the keynote of Hamlet’s character ? : 

13. Did Hamlet really love Ophelia? Support your reasons by 
quotations. 

14, What is the “ Purpose” of this Play ? 

15. Quote from Hamlet the allusions to Julius Cæsar. 

16. Quote allusions to, Law, Music, Medicine, and the Military Art. 

17. Annotate fully—Rivals, Jump, Romage, Russet, Gait, Haviour, 
Rouse, Merely, Beaver, Cautel, Husbandry, Clepe, Goblin, and Hersed. 

18. Annotate fully—Blazon, Orchard, Eager, Unhouseled, Unaneled, 
Saws, Antics, Sith, Canopy, Tickle o' the Sear, Eyases, Acry, Hand- 
saw, and Caviare. 

19, Annotate fully—Mobled, Aloof, Fardels, Danger, Nick-name, 
Termagant, Groundlings, Pregnant, Stithy, Instances, Anchor’s, Jade, 
Shent, Hent, Batten, and Mutine. 

20. Annotate fully—Grained, Excrements, Adders, Petar, Mineral, 
Fox, Fust, Murdering-piece, Fennel, Scrimers, Nonce, Loggats, 
Mazzard, Absolute, Kibe, Flaw, Crants, Bilboes, Yaw, Germane, 
Quarry, and Havoc. 


91. What is Blank Verse? Give some examples of correct blank 
verses from this play. 


22. What are the allowable variations of Blank Verse? Give some 
examples. 


j 224, Quote and scan any other metres than blank verse from this 
ay. 
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23. Give some examples from this play of Doublets, Alliteration, 
Ellipses, and of words used only in this play. 

24. Write Grammatical Notes on His, Its, But, Of, Who, and 
Double Comparisons. 

25, Give some examples of allusions to the Classics, to Divinity, and 
to the Stage. 

26. What is a simile? Quote two from this play. : 

37. What is a Metaphor? Quote two examples from this play. 

28. Write a summary of the speech beginning “ To be or not to be, 
that is the question.” 

99. Give examples from this play of words which changed (1) their 
meaning, (2) their accents, (3) have morally ascended or descended, and, 
(4) are used only in this play. 

30, Discuss the reading in the Clarendon Press— 

(1) “As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
Disasters in the sun." 


(2) “The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own Scandal.” 


31. Expand the following metaphors :— 


(1) “And let us once again assail your ears 
That are so fortified against our story." 


(2) “Those friends thou hast and their adoption tried 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel." 


(3) “The glass of fashion, and the mould of form." 
(4) “You cannot play upon me." 
(5) “A certain convocation of politic worms are e'en at him." 


(6)  ‘ When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions.” 


32. Scan the lines in any of the quotations given on pages 88-90. 

33, What in your opinion was the “ Weakness” which brought 
about the Tragedy in Hamlet ? 

34. What evidence exists of the rewriting of Hamlet? 

35. Are there any anachronisms in this play ? 

36. Are any of the Unities observed in this play ? 

37. Compare Hamlet and Laertes. 

38. Give a summary of the play enacted before the court. Can you 
gnoig any other examples from Shakespeare’s works of a play within a 
play ? 


* 
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